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More lips say 


“Filler Up » 
with WTHYL o 


than ask for any other gasoline 





















§ hasn’t taken people long to discover that any pump marked 
with the Ethyl emblem sells something more than gasoline. More car 
owners now ask for Ethy! Gasoline than for any other motor fuel. 


For instance: A recent count on Route 20 between 
Troy, N. Y., and Boston, Mass., showed a total of 
1219 "gaecline pumps— of which 355 were Ethyl 
pumps. This is 10% more than for the next largest 
selling gasoline. 
The reason (in engineer’s language) is combustion control. Every 
gallon of Ethyl Gasoline contains valuable drops of Ethyl fluid. 
Yet these few drops control the action of the gasoline in the engine. 
Instead of exploding in sharp, irregular bursts (that waste force 
against engine walls), Ethyl Gasoline explodes with smoothly in- 
creasing pressure on the pistons—improving the performance of 
any car. 
Baencs Ninety-four leading oil refiners now mix and sell this better 
y ETHYL GASOUN: ; . : ‘ 
he eal, fuel. To good gasoline (up to Ethyl requirements for purity, 





es volatility, and other qualities) they add Ethyl fluid, making it 
out that Ethyl] Gasoline. 
Whe Sovtcctiae ws eng gone Try Ethyl in your own car. You'll Jike it. Ethyl Gasoline Cor- 
qualny. Constant tnepestion of poration, Chrysler Building, New York City. 


gasoline taken from Ethyl pumps 
throughout the country guards 
this standard, 


ETHYL GASOLIN 
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The active ingredient used in Ethyl 
fluid is lead, 
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He SweptThem Off Their Feet! 


a a daze he slumped to his seat. Failure 
... when a good impression before these 
men meant so much. Over the coffee next 
morning, his wife noticed 
his gloomy, preoccupied air. 

“What’s the trouble, dear?” 

“Oh... nothing. I just 
fumbled my big chance last 
night, that’s all!’’ 

“John! You don’t mean 
that your big idea didn’t go 
over?”’ 

“I don’t think so. But, 
Great Scott, I didn’t know 
they were going to let me do 
the explaining. I outlined it 





to Bell—he’s the public speaker of our 
company! I thought he was going to do 
the talking!” 


“But, dear, that was so foolish. It was 
your idea—why let Bell take all the credit? 
They'll never recognize your 
ability if you sit back all the 
time. You really ought to learn 
how to speak in public!”’ 

“Well, I’m too old to go to 
school now. And, besides, I 
haven't got the time!” 

“Say, I’ve got the answer to 
that. Where’s that magazine? 
--. Here—read this. Here’s an 
internationally known institute 
that offers a home study course 
in effective speaking. They 
offer a free book entitled How to Work 
Wonders With Words, which tells how 
any mancan develop his natural speaking 
ability. Why not send for it?” 

He did. And a few minutes’ reading of 
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this amazing book changed the entire course of 
John Harkness’ business career. It showed him 
how a simple and easy method, in 20 minutes a day, 
would train him to dominate one man or thou- 
sands—convince one man or 
many—howto talk at business 
meetings, lodges, banquets and 
social affairs. It ban- 
ished all the mystery 
and magic ofeffective 
speaking and revealed 
the natural laws of 
Conversation that dis- 
tinguish the powerful 
speaker from the man 
who never knows what 
to say 

Four weeks sped by 
quickly. His associates 
were mystified by the change in his attitude. He 
began for the first time to voice his opinions at busi- 
ness conferences. Fortunately, the opportunity to 
resubmit his plan occurred a few weeks later. But 
this time he was ready. “‘Go ahead with the plan,”’ 
said the president, when Harkness had finished his 
talk. “‘I get your idea much more 
clearly now. And I’m creating a 
new place for you—there’s room at 
the top in our organization for men 
who know how to talk!"’ 

And his newly developed talent 
has created other advantages for 
him. He is a sought-after speaker 
for civic, banquet andlodgeaffairs. 
Socialleaders compete for his at- 
tendance at dinners because he is 
such an interesting talker. And he 
lays all the credit for his success to 
his wife's suggestion — and to the 
facts contained in this free book 

ow to Work Wonders With 
Words 
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For fifteen years the North American Institute 
has been proving to men that ability to express one's 
self is the result of training, rather than a natural 
gift of a chosen few. Any man with a grammar 
school education can absorb and apply quickly the 


natural Laws of Conversation. With these laws 
in mind, the faults of timidity, self-consciousness, 
stage-fright and lack of poise disappear; repressed 
ideas and thoughts come forth in words of fire. 


Send for This Amazing Book 


Have you an open mind? Then send for 
this free book, How to Work Wonders 
With Words. Over 65,000 men in ail 
walks of life — including many bankers, 
lawyers, politicians and other prominent 
men—have found in this book, a key that 
has opened a veritable floodgate of natural 
speaking ability. See for your- 
self how you can become a pop- 
ular and dominating speaker! 
Your copy is waiting for you— 
free—simply for the mailing of 
the coupon. 





North American Institute 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1522, Chicago, Ill. 
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North American Institute, Dept. 1522, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Please send me FREE and without obligation my 
copy of your inspiring booklet, Hrw te Work Wonders 
With Words, and full information regarding your 
Course in Effective Speaking. 

Name 
Address 
City State 
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dee pay oe The 44th State, admitted to the Union July 
11,1890. The United States bought it as part of the 
Louisiana Purchase, April 30, 1803. Sections of the land within 
the present boundaries were once included in Texas, Ore- 
gon, Nebraska, Washington and Dakota Territory. The 
greater part of the State is situated in the Rocky 
Mountains, yet its valleys and table lands are 
rich in grassy ranches and ranges for cattle and 
sheep, for farms and for orchards. Congress or- 
ganized Wyoming Territory July 25, 1868. The 
next year, the State granted women equal and full 
right to vote in all elections, the first in the United 
States. Congress in 1872 set aside 3,348 square miles 
in the northwestern corner of the State, 7,000 feet 
above sea level, to establish Yellowstone National 
Park, noted for its geysers, boiling springs, water- 
falls, colored rock formations, mud volcanoes and petrified for- 
ests. Population, 1870, 9,118; 1930 (U.S. Census), 225,565. Per- 
centage of urban population (communities of 2,500 and over), 
1900, 28.8; 1910, 29.6; 1920, 29.5. Area, 97,914 sq. miles. 
Density of population (1930 U. S. Census), 2.3 per sq. mile. 





Rank among States (19020 U. S. Census), 48th in population, 
8th in area, 47th in density. Capital, Cheyenne (1930 U. S. 
Census), 17,361. Three largest cities (1930 U. S. Census): 
Cheyenne; Casper, 16,619; Laramie, 8,609. Estimated wealth 
(1923 U. S. Census), $976,239,000. The principal sources of 
wealth: all crops (1920 U. S. Census) were valued 
at $50,000,000, the leaders being hay, alfalfa, corn 
and potatoes; sheep and other livestock (1922) 
valued at $50,682,000; value of mineral output 
(19025), $78,754,915, including copper, coal and 
petroleum. Petroleum refining products (1923), 
$85,613,752. Wyoming had 12,258 men and women 
in service during the World War. State motto, 
adopted 1868, Cedant Arma Togae (Let Arms 
Yield to the Gown). Origin of name: The accepted 
version is that it is named after Wyoming Valley, 
Pennsylvania, a word Thomas Campbell made famous in his 
poem, “Gertrude of Wyoming.” One version says it means 
“mountains and valleys alternating”; another, that it is cor- 
rupted from the Delaware Indian, M’chenwomink, meaning 
“upon the great plain.” Nicknames: Equality, Suffrage, Pioneer. 
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Can You 
Compete With 
A Machine? 


After we have gotten over our en- 
thusiasm for the machine age—after 
we are done with praising modern 
machinery for what it does, in pro- 
viding us with newer and finer stand- 
ards of living, we find that there is 
another side to the picture. 


Modern machinery has certainly 
helped us to have better things at 
lower prices. And up to a certain 
point, machinery helped working 
people by providing more and more 
jobs, in order to keep up with popu- 
lar demands for new items. 


But recently—in the last ten years 
or so, that is—modern machinery has 
taken on a new significance. It has 
passed the stage where it helps men 
toget jobs. It has begun to throw them 
out of their trades. Notice that—it is 
the trades, not the jobs alone, that 
are being taken away from the aver- 
age worker. Not only in the shop and 
the factory, but in the office and the 
store, mechanical devices are replac- 
ing from one to twenty men at a time. 


A Government report, which states 
that in the past seven years no fewer 
than two million men were thrown 
out of jobs by machines, will show 
you how serious this mechanical com- 
petition is becoming. It isn’t just as 
though these fellows lost single jobs 
—they lost their chances of getting 
jobs in the trades where they were 
skilled. Instead of being able to go 
up, through their knowledge, to high- 
er, better-paid positions—even though 
slowly—they found themselves pitch- 
forked into the ranks of unskilled 
labor, practically speaking. Machine 
competition often forced—and is now 
forcing—men who have lost their 
trades to take lower-paid, less high- 
ly-skilled positions. 

This has been the serious problem 
of two million men in the last seven 
years. It will be more serious for more 
millions in the years to come. A few 
men—comparatively speaking, that is 
—are going to find machine competi- 
tion a real blessing. Those few thou- 
sands are the ones who realize that, 
if they have lost their jobs in the pro- 
ducing end of business, they can get 
better ones in the selling end. No 
machine can ever sell—except per- 
hapsa penny-in-the-slot machine. And 
on the other hand, the increasing pro- 
duction of machines must be sold. 


Economists and editors have clam- 
ored for ten years, saying that we are 
neglecting the selling end of business, 
in order to develop the production 
end. Some of them have gone so faras 
to say that if there had been enough 
trained salesmen in the world, the re- 
cent depression would have been pre- 
vented. One thing is certain—that in 
the next ten years we will pay as 
much attention to training our sales- 
men as we have paid, in the past, to 
building up our manufacturing meth- 
ods. Now, when this interest in in- 
telligent selling is beginning, is the 
time for foresighted men. The man 
who trains himself now, to make the 
most of the new salesmanship, will be 
the man who will never lose his job to 
a machine. On the contrary—the ma- 
chine will work for him, providing him 
a richly-paid job for the rest of his life. 
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| National Salesmen’s Training 

1 Assn., 

| Dept. B-23, N. S. T. A. Bldg., 
| Chicago, Hl. 

! Without cost or obligation you may 

} send me your free book, “‘The Key to 

§ Master Salesmanship.”’ 

! 


Name pedeeedeeseescesooes 





Address 








They Laughed When | 
Mailed This Coupon 


«But It 


AS I walked up to the mail box, Joe 
nudged Ed and winked broadly for 
my benefit. 

“Sh!” he hissed in a loud stage-whis- 
per. “This is going to be the big turning 
point in Frank Parker’s life! He’s writ- 
ing for a book that tells how to get into 
salesmanship. Pretty soon he’ll be earn- 
ing so much that he’ll make the rest of 
us look like pikers!” 

Ed snickered. 

“Won’t it be grand!” he grinned. 
“Now he can quit punching time-clocks 
andeating 40-cent lunches.” He raised his 
voice. “Drop mea postal sometime when 
you get out into big busmess and start 
making $10,000 a year, will you, Frank?” 

They both laughed uproariously. And 
probably it did seem like a joke to them 
that a $30 a week clerk would have the 
nerve to think he could ever get any- 
where or make real money without some 
special “gift” or “pull.” 

But they laughed too soon. Just yes- 
terday I sat down and wrote to Ed who 
is still at the shop, dragging along at 
the same old job. 

“Dear Ed.”—I wrote. “You asked me 
to send you a card when I ‘got into big 
business and started making $10,000 a 
year.’ Well, here’s your card. Yester- 
day I was promoted te the job of assist- 
ant Sales Manager of the Western Metal 
Works, at a salary that goes with it. I'll 
loan you my copy of that book on sales- 
manship you used to think was such a 
joke.” 

Only a book! Just seven ounces of 
paper and printers’ ink—but it contains 
one of the most vivid and inspiring mes- 
sages that any ambitious man can read. 
It reveals the real truth about the art of 
selling, explains the science of selling in 
simple terms, and tells exactly how the 
great sales records of nationally-known 
star salesmen are achieved. And not only 
that—it outlines a simple plan that will 
enable almost any man to master scien- 
tific salesmanship without spending a 
moment on the road—without losing a 
day or a dollar from his present position. 


A Few Weeks—Then Bigger Pay 


Reason it out for yourself. Salesman- 
ship offers bigger returns and delivers 
them quicker than any other line of work 


Brought Me The Book That Showed Me 
How to Make $10,000 alear! 


under the sun. But many people have 
subscribed to the foolish notion that a 
man has to be “born” with some sort of 
“gift” for salesmanship. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. Just like any 
other profession, salesmanship is gov- 
erned by certain fundamental rules and 
laws—laws which you can master as 
easily as you learned the alphabet. 
Right now an unusual demand for 
salesmen is being reported. City and 
traveling sales positions are open in 
nearly every line all over the country. 
Last year requests for over 50,000 
trained men were received. This employ- 
ment service is free to both employers 
and employees, and thousands have se- 
cured excellent positions this way. 


Free to Every Man 

See for yourself why “The Key to 
Master Salesmanship” has been the de- 
ciding factor in the careers of so many 
men who are now making $10,000 a year. 
See how Mark Barichievich of San 
Francisco, Calif., for example, jumped 
from $8 a week as dishwasher to $150 as 
salesman. Find out-how F. B. Engle- 
hardt of Chattanooga doubled his pay 
and commenced earning $7,000. Learn 
for yourself the REAL truth about the 
art of selling! If we were asking $2 or 
$3 a copy you might hesitate. But the 
book is now FREE. You do not risk one 
penny nor incur the slightest obligation. 
And since it may alter your entire fu- 
ture, it certainly is worth your time to 
fill out and clip the coupon at the top of 
this page. Why not do it now! 
National Salesmen's Training Association 
Dept. B-23, N.S. T. A. Bldg. Chicago, IN. 


Where Shall 
We Send Your 
Copy... 


FREE? 













Mail Coupon 
Above To-day! 
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DODGE CARS 


a te et ax 


Dependable as “Old Huldy” 





Handsome as the Bois de Boulogne 


Maybe you knew “Old | luldy”. Certainly you knew 
many another | Jodge car with a service record as distin- 
guished as that of this aflectionately-nicknamed veteran 
of the 42nd Division. « From St. Nazaire to Coblenz, 
from Soissons to St. Die,“Old | luldy” served the Rain- 
how Division. Battered out of shape by midnight colli- 
sions, pounded along for thousands of miles over tortuous 


shell-blasted roads, “Old I Tuldy” demonstrated convinc- 
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New Dodge Six $815 to $845, New Dodge Sight $1095 to $1135, Siandard Six $735 to $835, Standard Sight $995 to $1095. Prices f. o. b. factory 
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ingly just how good a motor car can be. & It continues to 
be | Jodge Brothers conviction that the most important 
thing about a motor car is that it be a good motor car. 
am And so, in bringing out a new Six and Eight, | odge 
has crowned dependability with new beauty—and added 
more luxury and distinction than you ever thought could 
be produced at moderate price. wD The value of these 


cars will be instantly apparent to every motor car buyer. 


The 
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BY 
KARL W. 
DETZER 


N THE night of March seventeen, 

1919, a fine, pelting rain with an 

edge like sleet blew up the Rade 

and across the black old ramparts 
of the port of Brest. It rattled noisily down a 
thousand spouts in the sleepy town, and-ex- 
ploring the hills, danced excitedly on the tin 
roofs of Camp Pontanezen. There, where 
twenty thousand homesick American soldiers 
awaited transport, electric lights flickered 
dimly through it. 

Passing eastward, it climbed the rugged 
countrysides of Finistére, and hopping the 
Paris road, spit disdainfully upon its spongy 
surface. Quite naturally the road might be 
deserted on such a night. Now only a single 
traveler astride an American motorcycle 
chugged down the long grades toward Brest. 
The machine moved slowly, as if its rider were 
in no hurry to reach the city. 

Which, in truth, he was not. 

Sergeant Jack Pickering was returning to his 
headquarters in Brest to report a failure. 
Three weeks before he had been dispatched by 
the base port office of the American Division of 
Criminal Investigation to appreliend a pair of 
jewel thieves operating in northwestern 
France. For twenty-one days he had followed 
their zig-zag trai) from town to provincial 
town; now, undeniably having lost them, he 
was returning empty-handed. 

Their specialty was diamonds, and it was 
a safe wager that their booty already amounted 
to a third of a million francs . . . at the current 
rate of exchange not quite so many dollars as it sounded . . . but 
enough! Pickering admitted they were good. They were skilled 
mechanics in their own field of crime. Dressed in American uni- 
forms, they entered a store and when one of them asked casually 
to see at closer range some trinket displayed in the window, the 
other promptly covered the proprietor with a .45 Colt automatic. 
His partner then looted the stock and they disappeared. 

Now for a week no more robberies had been reported, and it 
was natural to suppose that the pair had scurried back to Paris 
or Bordeaux or Marseille to get rid of their booty. It remained 
they had not been caught, and therein Sergeant Pickering had 
failed. 

He dismounted with small enthusiasm in front of the office of 
the D. C. I. At best he had no story worth telling. The only 
thing that could save him now from the razzing he deserved was 
tor headquarters to be so busy with something else that diamonds 
for the minute looked small. And so, it happened, headquarters 
was 

Che operations officer sat with the telephone receiver pressed 
against his ear as Sergeant Pickering opened the door. On the 
other end of the wire was an American police officer at Camp 
Pontanezen. 

‘You're it,” 


@, 


the lieutenant announced as Pickering strode 
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“He was carrying a poncho over his 
head, you know, to keep off the rain’ 


muddily into the room. He hung up the telephone receiver. 
“Just in time.” 

“I’m a wash-out, sir,” Pickering replied. ‘“‘My birds flew. 
Got away clean. Between me and the Y.M.C.A. it’s a hell of a 
war.” 

““Get on out to Pontanezen, then, right away,” the lieutenant 
directed. ‘Change your luck.” 

“You mean now?”’ Pickering exclaimed. ‘Why, look me over, 
sir! Mud! .. . yes, sir, if you say so. Where at in the camp do 
I have to go?” 

The facts were, briefly, that one Private Mattern, a military 
policeman on sentry post at an “‘off-limits” café in the duckboard 
camp, had heard shots and discovered nearby the body of a 
murdered American officer, as yet unidentified. The camp pro 
vost marshal earnestly requested help. 

Pickering set out dolefully. At least this was better than hunt 
ing diamond thieves any longer. But he was muddy. As his 
motorcycle grumbled up the steep five kilometers between Brest 
and the camp, he determined to investigate this case quickly and 
get done with it. Some officer murdered, was there? Well, if 
a lot of them had their deserts, an officer getting murdered 
wouldn’t be news. 


He inquired directions at the police post. Following them, he 


» 





dismounted in five more minutes at tne door of a casual company 
barracks. 

The group of curious men in its entry made way for him. He was a 
small, dark, sober-faced soldier of perhaps twenty-five. It was in his 
favor that he did not look like a detective. 

Within the orderly room stood four men—a military police captain 
named Fleming, whom Pickering had met before, the private named 
Mattern who was reported over the telephone to have discovered the 
murder, and two lieutenants of the casual detachment. They were 
grouped in stiff, uncomfortable silence about the body of a chunky 
American officer in the middle of the floor. As his first glance swept the 
room, Pickering had time to notice that the dead man wore captain’s 
bars, infantry collar ornaments, and a Service of Supply shoulder patch. 
The sergeant looked again about the circle of faces. 

The military police captain, Fleming, was past forty, a comfortable, 
heavy man with pockets under his eyes, black hair turned gray at the 
temples, and a husky voice. Like all the others, he now wore a tense, 
strained expression. Mattern, the sentry, a slim, bony lad, was ob- 
viously frightened. His cheeks were chalky and he kept moistening his 
thin lips with his tongue. When he spoke his voice issued through them 
in jerks. 


PICKERING observed him thoughtfully before he turned to the 
two casual company officers. 

The elder of these, whose age might be thirty-one or two, was a pale 
blonde, the type that made Pickering wonder sometimes at the judg- 
ment of physical examining boards. His shoulders drooped slightly. 
He held a cigarette loosely in his lips and inhaled the smoke at each 
puff. His name was Goddard. He was a first lieutenant, as was North, 
his partner, a red haired, unshaven officer, careless in his bearing, who 
held both hands in his trouser pockets. 

“Well, Sergeant,’’ Captain Fleming’s husky voice was relieved, “I’m 
glad to see somebody from the D. C. I., damned if I’m not. This... 
murder . . . ugh! You can take charge. It isn’t my line!” 

Pickering laughed. It wasn’t his line either perhaps . . . unless his 
luck had changed! 

“Private Mattern can give you what facts we know,” Fleming nodded 
to the sentry. 

Mattern moistened his lips. He began hesitantly. ‘It was over at 
the Hunting Horn buvette.” 

Pickering nodded. He knew the Hunting Horn. He had seen it 
often enough from the main highway; tonight riding in he had noticed 
it again. Such a house always interests the police. A miserable hole, 
not fifty paces from the barracks where they now were. “Old coot 
named Trempaux runs it,’’ Mattern continued, shifting his weight from 
one foot to the other and continuing to moisten his lips with his tongue. 
“Got a high wall all around.” 

“T was on sentry post at the gate,” the private continued. He looked 
from Fleming to Pickering and at once down at the floor. ““To keep the 
boys out. It’s off limits, y’ understand. It was about five minutes 
after nine. Raining. I was wet. Catching cold. Raining hard. This 
fellow started towards me from across the road . . .” 

“What fellow?” 

“T don’t know.”’ Mattern glanced uneasily toward the body. “Him, 
maybe. I don’t know now. Some fellow. Came from somewheres on 
the other side the road. I didn’t see where. Ina hurry. ‘Count the 
rain, I supposed. Splashed right past me and goes down along the wall 
... the south wall, toward the new easual area. I didn’t do nothing 
at all.” 

“No reason you should,” Sergeant Pickering agreed. 

“Then two other fellows came across. Hurrying.”’ 

“Going which way?” 

“Right behind this captain.” 

“Then you’re absolutely sure now that the first one you saw was this 
man here?” 

“Oh, no.” The boy stopped in confusion. “No, not sure at all... 
just kind of thought so.” 

“‘What did he say when he passed you?” 

Mattern swallowed. “I don’t remember exactly. Just kind of a good 
evening.” 

Pickering’s manner hardened. ‘He was close enough to say good 
evening and you can’t identify him now?” 

“Tt’s awfully dark, Sergeant,’’ Fleming cut in. He turned to the 
sentry. “You didn’t tell me anything about him speaking to you. 
What’s the idea?” 

“No, sir. I forgot.” 

“Go on,” Pickering bade. 

“These two other fellows crossed the road.”’ 

“What did they say to you?” 

“Nothing. They didn’t notice me. After that there was nothing but 
rain. Then Taps began to sound around the areas, like they do, first 
one then another, and I heard the yell.” 
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“What yell?” 

“Just kind of a yell. Then a shot. And then an- 
other shot. I didn’t hear no more yell. I ran round 
the corner of the wall and found him. There wasn’t 
anybody else there. I hollered and these two officers 
come out of this barracks and took a look and we 
carried him in here. They said he was dead. That’s 
all I know about it, sir.” 

Pickering, lighting a cigarette, continued to ob- 
serve him over the flame of the match. He then 
asked: ‘“‘Who is this dead man? Does anybody 
know?” 

Silence answered him. Pickering repeated the 
question, with the same result. The lack of infor- 
mation irritated him. By no means, in his handling 
of this case, could he fail as he just had with the 
jewel thieves. A second wash-out might cost him 
his stripes. 

“Have to look,’”’ he decided. 

Fleming pointed the beam of his flashlamp as the 
sergeant bent over the body. He examined the two 
holes in the officer’s blouse, close together, on the 
left side of the chest. There could be no manner of 
doubt about the short distance the bullets had had 
to travel before they reached their mark. 

“Powder burns,” he muttered. “Close range 
No weapon?” When Fleming shook his head, he 
added: “Not very wet. Dry enough for the fuzz 
to burn off around the holes. Wearin’ a raincoat 
but only damp. Except for his sleeve. Funny, one 
sleeve soaked. Except for that he’s almost dry 
Didn’t come very far to get bumped off. Must be 
quartered close by, I’d say. Find out who he is from 
his dog tags.” 

“Nobody around here seems to recognize him,” 
Fleming offered. 

With stiff fingers Pickering opened the dead 
man’s blouse, trying as he did so not to touch the 
dark stain on the fresh white shirt. He pulled out 
the two identification tags, hung on a fine silver 
chain. 

“Damn fancy harness.” Turning over the first 
of the disks, he read aloud: “‘Leslie Goodman, Cap- 
tain Infantry, Eighty-third division.” 


H® MADE a note on a slip of paper and at once 
refastened the blouse. As he did so, he no 
ticed the pockets for the first time. All flaps were un 
buttoned, and the left breeches pocket was turned 
half out and was empty. 

“‘He’s been gone through,” Pickering said. He 
searched quickly. “Empty. All empty. He was 
picked clean, Captain. No...’ his fingers, exploring 
further, brought to light a small roll of bills. ‘They 
left some francs. Not many.’ He presented the 
money to Fleming. 

“Goodman,” the military police officer was re 
peating. “Goodman.” He puckered his brows 
‘Never heard of him, Sergeant.” 

“Billeting office for this area nearby?” Pickering 
asked. 

“Across the road,’ Lieutenant North said 
“Straight opposite us. They're open all night.” 

“T’ll take a look at the place where you found the 
body, Mattern,” the sergeant decided. “In the 
meantime, Captain, if you don’t mind...” 

“Anything you want. You're boss, Sergeant, 
where murder’s concerned. Quite out of my line, 
you understand.” 

“The billeting office will have some dope,” Pick 
ering said. “If you'll get all this man’s papers, 
Captain? Find where he was quartered? I’ll be here 
or over looking for tracks.” 








Lieutenant Goddard, who commanded the casual detachment, 
offered to guide the sergeant. Mattern put on his cap to go along. 


“Stay here and wait for us,” Pickering advised.. “Kick your 
memory around and maybe you can think of something else.” 
Out in the dark he spoke quietly to Fleming. “Bring his service 
record, too, Captain?” 

“Mattern’s? Good lord, you don’t suspect him of anything?” 

“Suspect anybody, even an M. P.” 

“He’s flighty,” the captain admitted. 
Just flighty.” 

The wind had risen, blowing away most of the rain, so that only 
a cold, driving mist, more like fog, beat against the men’s cheeks. 

“Found the body over there.” Lieutenant Goddard said, point- 
ing. He led Pickering through the mud. “I was at my desk when 
I heard the shots, then that M.P. screaming. We both ran out, 
North and I.” 

A disconsolate sentry, left on post by Captain Fleming, chal- 
lenged them half-heartedly, and when he had examined Picker- 
ing’s black cardboard identification case, said: ‘Come on, then, 
and you’re welcome to the job. I got cramps. Need relief.” 

“It’s your knees that’s rattlin’ more than like,”’ Pickering con- 
tradicted. ‘Now, where was the body?” 

“There,” Goddard explained, pointing the beam of his flash- 
lamp. ‘Head there. Still kind of see the outline of him.” 

The buvette of the Hunting Horn lay in a patch of muddy 
ground, surrounded by a tall stone wall. Instinctively, the first 
time Pickering ever saw it, he had catalogued it for further in- 
quiry. What its his- 
tory was he did not 
know, beyond the 
fact that old man 
Trempaux, itsowner, 
had refused to move 
when the Americans 
took over the Pon- 
tanezen area. Be- 
cause a householder’s 
wishes are respected 
in France, he had not 
been forced out, but 
his gates had been 
closed and posted 
with an off limits 
sign. Once or twice, 
early in the occupa- 
tion of the camp, 
American soldiers 
had been discovered 
drinking there, so a 
sentry was placed at 
the gate. 

Its windows al- 
ways were dark by 
night. Even in the 
day time, to the cas- 
ual passerby, it 
would have appeared 
deserted, except for 
the frugal column of 
gray smoke that 
might be seen rising 
from one of its broad 
chimneys. Tonight, 
as the two Ameri- 
cans approached it, 
Pickering saw the 
rough outline of a 
hedge of thorn pok- 
ing over the wall 
from inside, and the 
gables of the house 
itself making patches of deeper blackness against the sky. Be- 
tween the gate and the highway a row of tall, leafless poplars 
swayed restlessly in the wind. 

“The gate faces around there on the road,”’ Goddard explained. 
“That sentry was standing by it. He ran around the corner this 
way when he heard the shots.” 

They approached a point where a gnarled old vine, leafless now, 
covered the rough stonework, and a clump of small bushes thrust 
out from the wall. 

“He was lying in this brush,”’ Goddard explained, “faced out 
here. Feet right in among the branches.” 
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“Good boy, though. 









Pickering bent low, and pressing the button of his own flash- 
lamp, pointed it at the shrubs. Behind this scrub growth a small 
hole, scarcely large enough for a big man’s shoulders, punctured 
the wall. He whistled quietly. 

“Wherever there’s a will there’s a back way,” he told Goddard. 
“Some o’ the heroes have been getting rid of a mighty thirst here, 
I reckon. I’m going in.” 

“T’ll come along.” 

“T’d rather not, sir. Needn’t even wait, sir.” 

The sergeant circled the building, and arriving at the north 
side, discerned a chink of light in a shutter. He passed around a 
rain barrel into which water from the roof splashed noisily and 
came, just beyond it, to a heavy wooden door. He pressed down 
cautiously on the thumb latch. To his surprise the panel of the 
door swung in. 

A dull lamp, hung by three chains from the beamed ceiling, 
cast a misty yellow light upon the room. A rough bar had been 
thrown across one end, and two heavy tables with wooden benches 
stood against the opposite wall. On a high stoel behind the bar 
sat an old man, half asleep. 

He looked up stupidly at Pickering’s entrance, blinked several 
times as if the dim light were too much for his eyes, and then bent 
forward, leaning his elbows upon the bar. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“Coney-ac,” Pickering ordered. 
“T was to meet a guy here.”’ 

The old man studied him shrewdly. It might be Trempaux the 
owner, Pickering decided . . . from his age and description it 
probably was. 

“This is off limits,” he said after a moment. 
hoarse. “No Americans.” 

“First I ever heard of that.” The sergeant pulled a 
ten-franc note from his pocket and laid it on 


He glanced about the room. 


His voice was 


the bar. ‘Last time I come through the hole .. . there was a lot 
of us here that night . . . nothing was said about off limits.” 

The man yielded. His manner became less stupid. “What 
kind of cognac? “Martell . . . two star perhaps?” 

“Any kind. I ain’t particular. You Mister Trempaux?” 

The man grunted an assent. His hand trembled as he filled a 
small glass. 

“T was to meet a guy here. Goodman’s his name.” 

The man poured the liquor, corked the bottle and without 
comment set it back on its shelf. 

“A captain, kind of a fat captain,” Pickering persisted. The 
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shopkeeper opened his eyes a little wider 
and again surveyed him shrewdly. 

“There comes an officer here,” he admitted. 
“He has departed about thirty minutes, an hour 
maybe.’ 

“Captain Goodman?” 

The other shrugged. ‘‘Who knows? He is a stranger. 
He asks for one short drink. And no pourboire. He is close 
with his money.” 

“Who was with him?” 

Again the wineseller observed his questioner. Pickering, to 
cover any kindling suspicion, ordered another drink. 

“He comes and departs alone.” 

“Who was in here at the time?” 

“No one.” The old man reverted to French unconsciously. 
For a moment panic seemed to seize him. ‘No one, at all, at all, 
at all. Noone was here. Why do you ask?” 

“Curiosity,” the sergeant said, and noticed again how the old 
man’s fingers trembled as he poured the drink. The glass was 
half full when Pickering demanded: ‘Where were you when you 
heard the shots?” 

The wineseller dropped the glass. “Shots?” he 
cried. “Sacred Name! What shots? Who are 
you? Get out!” 

Pickering laughed. “I’m a policeman,” he 
said quietly, “and I got you by the whiskers! 

Off limits, are you? I can close you up like 
that!’ He banged the bar. “Close you. . . send 

you to prison... if I want. I don’t want to. What about the 
shots?” 

“By my mother’s name!” the old man pleaded. “I know noth- 
ing! Look at my face! Innocent! I hear the bang-bang, just 
after he leaves. What it is I know not! I swear! I know 


no- 
thing! 
“Who was 
in here when he 
was?” 
Trempaux hesitated. ‘He 
is alone,” he insisted, “alone. He 
comes in, closes the door quickly. Puts 
his musette bag on the counter . . .” 
“Musette bag?”’ 
“Si! The bag on a strap to his shoulder. He is 
thoughtful of it. Puts it on the counter. He orders one drink. 
Then . . .” again the old man hesitated, “the asks can he spend the 
night?” 

“Here?” 

“He says he is in difficulty. I tell him I have no place. We 
argue. He says he must stay. I say no. He is disconsolate, but 
takes up the bag and goes out.” 

“Sure he took the bag?” 

“Oh, but yes! I tell you he is thoughtful of it. He goes out 
and in three . . . five minutes ...I hear bang-bang. That is the 
sacred truth! I vow by my left eye.” 

The outer door swung open, and Pickering, turning quickly, 
saw Captain Fleming tramp in. The military police officer 
brought news, his face told that much. But he ignored Pickering 
for the moment and turned fiercely on Trempaux. 

“T’ll close you in the morning, I swear! Bring the gendarmes. 
A hole in the wall in my district! You’ve got it coming, old 
man.” He swung on Pickering, slapping a small handful of 
papers against his palm. ‘Got to show you these now.” 

“This Goodman,” Pickering spoke quietly into his ear, “when 
they found him did he have a musette sack?” 

“Didn’t say anything about one.” Fleming started impatiently 
toward the door. Out in the dark he bade: “Come to my office.” 

Pickering felt his way cautiously around the rain barrel and 
followed him, a little reluctantly, across the mud. He hadn’t 
been quite through talking to the old Frenchman. There might 
be more to learn about that musette bag and the Frenchie might 

or might not . . . be the one to tell it. The captain walked 
me pidly, not taking the trouble to keep to the duckboards. A 

vundred and fifty paces south of the buvette he turned into a 
i ghted pyramidal tent with a wooden door. 

\n unshaded electric light glared down at them. A sergeant, 
yawning at one of the three desks, jumped up and stood rigid. 
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He was sweeping the cramped in- 
terior with his = The 


man on the floor tried torise 


“Go wait outside,” Fleming bade him. 
When the door had closed he spread on the 
desk three documents. One, a travel order, 
which Pickering took up first, was issued by 
headquarters; Service of Supply, and directed 
Captain Leslie Goodman to proceed at once 
from his station at LeMans to the United 
States and deliver to the War Department a 
packet of documents under the seal of the 
Chief of Intelligence, S.0.S. 

“That’s interesting,”’ Pickering commented. “Wonder where it 
“Well, if you think that’s interesting, what do you make of 
these others!” 

The sergeant picked up Goodman’s service record. Leslie 
Goodman, it explained, was thirty-nine years old when he en- 
listed in the Second Officers’ Training Camp, unmarried, a jew- 
elry salesman, lived in Cleveland, and had come overseas tem- 
porarily in command of the 379th Field Train. Pickering read it 
without comment. “Anything else?” he asked. 

“This.” Fleming spread out the second service record. On the 
top front page Pickering saw the name Mattern. “Damn liar!” 
the captain growled. “And I never guessed it!” His hand shook. 
“Just happened to catch this,” he said. “Reading down the page 
I saw an initial on an entry. Here... L.G... Mattern came 
overseas a sergeant ... there. Reduced to private because of 
unfitness. Busted by his company commander whose initials 
were L. G. And notice what company. Here. . . 379th Field 
Train. Goodman’s outfit! He knew Goodman!” 

Pickering shrugged. ‘Must have,’ he admitted, “if Goodman 
busted him. I had an idea he wasn’t telling all the truth.” 

“He probably hated Goodman.” 

“Probably. But if I killed everybody I hated there’d be a lot of 
vacancies among the shavetails.” 

“No time to be funny, Sergeant! Time to make an arrest!” 

“T’ll arrest him if you say so. But we’ve nothing on him yet.”’ 

“Nothing on him? We've got plenty! One of my own men! 
I'll sweat him. He’ll talk tome...” 

Three minutes later Mattern stumbled into the tent. His face 
was chalkier than ever. He still was (Continued on page 44) 
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N March of the year 1348, to start 
with a specific date and place, there l1| GG 
assailed the city of Florence an | HZ. 
epidemic such as was common in li fAZz 
Europe during that century. People called 1} 
it the Black Death, for shortly after the | j 
disease had manifested itself in a victim, 
dark spots appeared on his body and within 
three days he was dead. And while no one 
in those dark times knew anything about 
how diseases were and are spread, rule of 
thumb experience had shown that if people 
got away from the district where the disease 
raged, they had a better chance of escaping 
its ravages. 

We have it on the authority of one 
Giovanni Boccaccio, a writer of Florence, 
that there died of this plague in that city 
more than one hundred thousand people, 
which was more than had previously been 
thought its population. Incidentally, it is to 
this onslaught of the Black Death that we 
owe one of the classics of the Middle Ages. 
For Boccaccio’s Decameron purports to 
recount the stories told, one story apiece 
daily, by ten people who fled from the 
plague to an estate outside Florence and 
there whiled away their time in spinning 
yarns. 

The cycle of epidemics of the Black 
Death during the fourteenth century is 
estimated to have killed one-quarter the 
population of Europe, approximately 25,- 
000,000 human beings. Somewhere between 
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two-thirds and three-quarters of the 
patients died, and in England the mor- 
tality was even greater. The losses of life and property resulting 
from the successive epidemics, not only of the Black Death but 
also of cholera, smallpox, and so on, were one of the major causes 
of the intellectual and economic darkness of the Dark Ages be- 
fore the Renaissance. When a population is decimated every 
few years by epidemics, nobody has much leisure or money for 
developing a culture. 

Today we know the Black Death as “plague” or “bubonic 
plague.” It persists in a small way in some portions of the Orient, 
whence it seems to have come originally. Occasionally it flares 
up in some tiny focus; not many years ago it was found in Cali- 
fornia, presumably brought from China. But today the public 
health officers know what to do about it. They swing into action 
at the first alarm, and instead of a conflagration sweeping over 
the world the tiny flame is extinguished on the spot. They 
isolate the patient where no fleas can bite him—for fleas are the 
carriers; they kill off the rats, for rat-fleas are the particularly 
dangerous type. And that settles the incipient epidemic. Inci- 
dentally, the rat population of the world is estimated at double 
the human population. 

We of this time, unless we have had occasion to study the 
whole subject that is called in medical parlance epidemiology, 
have no conception of the tremendous force for human misery 
that was contained in the old-fashioned epidemic. The only real 
experience with a large scale epidemic that most native-born 
citizens now living in the United States have had was during the 
influenza epidemic of 1918. And terrible as this was, it was minor 
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“There is reason to believe that we cannot and shall not 
periodically. Science, both in the laboratories and in 
these age-old 


in comparison with the scourges which, before the days of public 
health work and modern sanitation, the world’s dwellers fatalistic- 
ally accepted as punishments that God had sent down upon 
mankind for its sins. 

Perhaps the most spectacular instance of subduing an epidemic 
and bringing a deadly disease under human control for all time 
to come was the work done on yellow fever in Havana under the 
first American occupation. Dr. Fixney, a Cuban, had long held 
the theory that yellow fever was spread by the bite of mos- 
quitoes. But in Havana under the Spanish there was no chance 
to put into practice any experimental efforts that would have cost 
the government money. 

When the United States Army moved in, yellow fever presented 
a major problem. American soldiers were dying from the disease, 
and the army medicos went to work on the problem. There is 
no use recounting the history-making details of the gallant 
work done by Walter Reed, Carroll, Lazear, Agramonte, and 
others, in which some of them laid down their lives just as 
bravely as ever did hero on battle field. They proved that 
mosquitoes spread yellow fever, and that it could be spread by 
no other way. This brought the problem down to one of killing 
off the mosquitoes. Gorgas cleaned up Havana, yellow fever 
practically disappeared. Later he did the same job at Panama 
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in this country, although during the 
twentieth century they have been on a 
small scale. Today typhoid fever has been 
practically wiped out in this country and 
in all other countries where public sanita- 
tion has reached a high degree. The two 
most common sources of typhoid infection 
were contaminated water supply and con- 
taminated milk supply. In the more 
densely settled communities, public health 
officers enforce restrictions which make 
water safe, and milk safe. Cities such as 
New York and Chicago have their health 
authorities inspecting sanitary conditions 
of dairies hundreds of miles distant. Their 
interest is that these dairies supply milk to 
their cities, and no milk may be admitted 
| | without permission of the health depart- 
ments. 
When I was a youngster in Chicago, the 
water from Lake Michigan was pumped 
into the city mains just as it came from the 
lake. Every day the daily papers published 
little flags, one for each pumping station 
district, telling the condition of the water 
supply. Frequently the notice warned, 
“Boil the water.” A great many people, 
of course, paid no attention to these warn- 
ings. When they did not, typhoid became 
epidemic. Today all of Chicago’s water 
supply is chlorinated—and thus made en- 
tirely safe. It may not, under some cir- 
cumstances, be as palatable as raw lake 
water, but it is safe. Typhoid appears so 
seldom that in the aggregate it is of almost 
no importance. In many instances it can 
ey be traced back to infection brought from 
a distance, such as when a motor tourist 
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have again the epidemics which formerly scourged mankind 
the public health field, has made infinite progress against 


enemies of man.”" 


and made the Canal Zone, where thousands upon thousands of 
laborers had died during previous attempts to build the Big 
Ditch, one of the most healthful spots in the world. Many of 
you who read this article can remember the yellow fever epi- 
demics in our own South, when thousands of lives were lost. 
Yellow fever need never again cost more than a few isolated 
human lives. It will not, so long as men remember and carry 
out the lessons taught by that little group of American heroes in 
Havana just before the turn of the century. 

Smallpox, too, is gone as an important reason for deaths in 
numbers. There is no reason why anyone should have smallpox. 
Vaccination is a positive preventive, and if vaccination were 
universal throughout the world, the disease of smallpox could 
find no human hosts. Ignorance, prejudice, misunderstanding, 
or indifference are the only reasons why people are not vacci- 
nated. But as soon as smallpox appears in a community, the 
school authorities ordinarily enforce vaccination for all school 
children, while adults in large numbers seek it for themselves. 

Consequently there is not the fertile ground for infection 
that there was in the days before vaccination. And quarantine 
regulations, strictly enforced on all who have been exposed, 
further hinder its spread. 

[t is not many years ago that typhoid epidemics were frequent 
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wholly unwarranted assumption that be- 
cause it is in the country it must be all right. 

There is not much occasion for anybody having typhoid, for 
it can be almost wiped out. There is no need to explain this to 
men and women who served during the World War. Everyone 
was given the three typhoid inoculations. And the history of the 
army medical department during the war shows that typhoid 
occurred very rarely. This despite the fact that typhoid has 
been epidemic in almost every large army that ever took the 
field. In the Spanish-American War the mortality from typhoid 
far exceeded that from gunshot wounds and other strictly 
military disabilities. 

Cholera during the Middle Ages was almost as much feared as 
was plague. Right down through a period less than 40 years 
ago, there were worldwide epidemics of cholera. Cholera, a vio- 
lent disease of the digestive tract, is endemic in parts of India, 
by which we mean that it is locally prevalent at all times in these 
districts. It is spread by much the same means as typhoid. 
Maps showing, by months, the world’s areas containing cholera 
show during an epidemic always the same course. It spreads 
from its usual districts of India to include the whole country. 
Then it begins to work its way toward Europe by two routes, one 
the overland caravan route through Afghanistan and Persia, the 
other the sea route by way of the Red Sea ports. The last great 
world epidemic, in 1892, reached Europe by the land route. 
Within a few weeks of reaching Europe, cholera had reached 
England and then in a few days the United States near Atlantic 
ports. It spreads no further than a few (Continued on page 42) 
II 
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HEARD a famous 

man, in New York, 

discussing with his 

daughter last Fall 
whether she should attend 
college at Vassar or Bryn 
Mawr. The daughter had the 
credits necessary to enter 
either institution, but leaned 
toward Bryn Mawr. Her 
father, however, offered all 
sorts of arguments in favor of 
the great scholastic and social 
advantages of Vassar. He 
finally prevailed upon her to 
make Vassar her choice. 
When she had gone from his 
office, I remarked: 

“Oh well, I don’t suppose 
it makes much difference 
where a girl goes to college. 
After she gets acquainted 
she’ll like the crowd where 
she is and think it’s the only 
place.” 

“No, it doesn’t really mat- 
ter to my daughter where she 
goes, but it does make a dif- 
ference to me. You see, if 
she should go to Bryn Mawr, 
she would go to Philadelphia 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and on her week-end trips 
back to New York, I would 
have the annoyance of travel- 
ing to the Pennsylvania sta- 
tion by taxicab in all the 
traffic, whereas if she goes to 
Vassar, up at Poughkeepsie, 
on the New York Central, 
she would come in at Grand 
Central station, a mere two- 
minute walk from my office 
and her education would be 
no serious bother to me. Yes, 
I’d much rather see any 
daughter of mine attend a 
college on the New York 
Central.” 

Since then I have often 
wondered about the various 
influences which make people 
ride on one railroad rather 
than another. Sometimes, 
as with the father of the girl 
going to college, the main 
question isn’t what route a 
train follows to a certain 
city but where it lands you 
after you reach there. This 
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is probably just one of a long 
list of reasons that control the 
behavior of people who must 
ride on trains. Indeed, these 
are the kinds of reasons that 
make people go ard come as 
they do, whether on trains or 
afoot. We're all thinking of 
our own little problems and 
secretly asking ourselves: 
“Which is the best scheme 
for me?”’ 

Whether one is operating a 
railroad, a haberdashery, or 
a Sandwich Salon, success ap- 
pears to be a problem of giv- 
ing everybody what he thinks 
he wants. The fellow who se- 
cretly feels important must 
be made to regard himself as 
still more important. But 
the one who prides himself in 
being above ordinary meth- 
ods of flattery must be 
reached only by more subtle 
plans which do not insult his 
intelligence. I may like to 
have a head waiter call me by 
name, but you may derive 
far greater satisfaction from 
preserving your anonymity 
in a costly restaurant. The 
successful proprietor is the 
one keen enough to know 
what each customer wants— 
perhaps even before the cus- 
tomer knows it himself. 

A railroad company, more 
than most enterprises dealing 
with the public, appears to be 
handling people only in the 
mass; but the truth is that in- 
creased competition has 
forced them more and more 
to sort out their customers 
and create good will by meet- 
ing individual preferences. 

Every railroad is trying to 
induce people to ride over 
what the passenger agent 
frankly calls the best way. 
But since competing roads 
each get a share of the busi- 
ness, it is obvious that the 
public is never in full accord 
about what is the best route. 
This difference of opinion en- 
courages each road to send 
forth its missionaries, who 
are on the pay-roll of the 
general passenger agent’s de- 
partment, in quest of con- 
verts. If you are in the 
habit of making a 500 mile 
journey every week or so, ora 
3,000 mile journey once in a 
life-time, there is a good 
chance that one of these 
young railroad evangels will 
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be hunting you up. In one 
great Middle Western city, 
an important railroad center 
near which I live, each of 
several roads has from eight to 
a dozen men who call on trav- 
elers in much the same way 
that representatives of a big 
baking company might call on 
grocers. Each of these special- 
izes in making contact with 
one kind of travelers. One 
calls on department store 
people who go back and forth 
across the country on fre- 
quent buying trips. Another 
devotes himself to theatrical 
folk and their peculiar needs, 
and another gives his atten- 
tion to young folk who are 
going home or coming back 
to school or college. Still 
another is in constant touch 
with bankers, brokers and 
bond men, who, one learns, 
don't stay in one place nearly 
as much as you might think. 
All you need to do is to let 
it leak out that you are 
thinking of going on a trip 
and you may come to feel 
much flattered over the de- 
sire of this railroad or that 
one to be at your service. 
Many travelers, who have 
thus learned to sense their 
own importance, no longer 
buy a railroad ticket by 
walking over to the ticket 
office and standing in line at 
the ticket window. Instead 
they call up the main office 
of the railroad, talk to a 
young man there in the pas- 
senger department whom 
they know personally, and 
arrange to have the choicest 
available space reserved for 
them. 

Away back yonder in the 
days when public service cor- 
porations nearly all followed 
a public-be-damned policy, 
the passenger was beholden 
to the railroad, and even the 
conductor often treated trav- 
elers merely as necessary 
evils, but today competition 
has created an era of polite- 
ness’ that is probably more 
uniformly widespread than 
has ever been known before. 
| doubt if a conductor, por- 
ter or dining-car steward 
could hold his job if he were 
not capable of being courte- 
‘us to passengers even in the 
lace of ample justification for 
being disagreeable. Espe- 
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cially on the longer journeys, 
say from Ohio or Indiana to 
California, a man who has 
always considered himself and 
his family as mere average 
folk, may suddenly find him- 
self treated with all the defer 
ence that might be reserved 
for a motion-picture star or a 
prize winning Guernsey cow. 

I know a feed merchant in 
a small city who set out 
quietly enough for the Pacific 
Coast expecting that he and 
his wife would be as incon 
spicuous as a pair of prairie 
dogs. But he was less than 
70 miles from home when the 
Pullman conductor and the 
dining car steward came to 
him as a committee, calling 
him by name, with polite in- 
quiries about his welfare. 
Did he have any special de 
sires regarding his food en 
route? Would he like an or- 
der of freshly caught brook 
trout for dinner? He got the 
impression that while, of 
course, other passengers were 
aboard the train, it was being 
operated mainly for the pur- 
pose of gaining the confidence 
and favor of himself and his 
wife. Just as a routine mat- 
ter, the man who had sold 
him his ticket to the Coast 
had turned in his name and 
section number to the passen- 
ger department which in turn 
had sent a memorandum to 
the conductor and dining car 
steward with the usual sug- 
gestion that the traveler 
have as much flattering at- 
tention as he appeared to 
welcome. 

Many people do not feel 
flattered over such attentions 

—because they regard it as 
an indication that somebody 
has underestimated their in- 
telligence. The highly intel- 
ligent person knows of course 
that it’s just a bit of hokum 
aimed to please those who 
wouldn’t see through it. 

I know one young chap 
who, as he says, is off a cer- 
tain railroad for life, simply 
because the conductor and 
other officials kept running to 
his drawing-room to inquire 
if there wasn’t something 
they (Continued on page 51) 
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RS. LINCOLN and her three 

boys stood with a party of 

friends while her husband 

shook hands with their 
neighbors as they filed through the Great 
Western Railway station at Springfield which 
seemed more dismal than ever under the heavy 
sky and the cold, vertical February rain. 

At seven fifty-five the train was announced 
and the official party of the President-elect 
went aboard. The people flowed upon the 
tracks and about the cars. The bell of the loco- 
motive was clanging, the conductor’s hand 
was on the bell rope when Mr. Lincoln ap- 
peared upon the back platform, removed his 
stove-pipe hat and raised his hand. He looked 
very weary. 

‘My friends, no one not in my situation can 
appreciate my feeling of sadness at this part- 
ing. To this place and the kindness of these 
people I owe everything. Here I have lived a 
quarter of a century and have passed from a 
young to an old man. Here my children 
have been born and one is buried. I leave now, 
not knowing when or whether ever I may 
return.” 

In life he never returned. 

That evening the train reached Indianapolis 
amid scenes of tumultuous demonstration: 
bonfires, bands, salutes, a parade and a cere- 
monial welcome by the governor and the legis- 
lature. All day where the train had halted or 
merely slowed its pace there had been smaller 
copies of such scenes. 

The North was falling in behind this tall 
Lincoln of whom it really knew so little. The 
feverish months that had intervened since the 
election in November had seen seven Southern States repudiate 
the Union. And now, as Mr. Lincoln rode eastward to take the 
oath of office, Southern men rode toward Montgomery to unite 
the estranged commonwealths as a rival Confederacy. The South 
acted, as it seemed from a distance, with undivided resolution, 
while disparities of view enfeebled the North, Horace Greeley 
writing in his influential Tribune to let the erring sisters go. 

Yearning for a leader, the distracted North rushed to the side 
of the man it had chosen President. 

When Mr. Lincoln’s route to Washington was published, a 
cloud of invitations and pledges of loyalty came from every State 

-save one—through which he should pass. The State that sat 
in silence was Maryland, which the South claimed as its own, 
and whose secession would have isolated Washington. No word 
from the governor, from the legislature, from any city or town. 
Only two invitations from Maryland, one to a private dinner 
by the president of the Northern Central Railroad, over whose 
line Mr. Lincoln’s train was announced to pass from Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, and one from the proprietor of the Eutaw House, 
in Baltimore, where the official party was to stop. 

In many parts of the South the threat was heard that Mr. 
Lincoln should never take the oath of office in Washington City. 
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And the only route to Washington City from 
the North was through Maryland. But at a 
time when there was much irresponsible talk 
on both sides, the cooler heads, in the North 
at least, paid little mind to this. Mr. Lincoln 
refused to dignify it by discussion, even 
privately. 

The demonstrations along the line of the 
President-elect’s progress grew in fervor. At 
Buffalo Major Hunter of Mr. Lincoln’s staff 
sustained a broken arm while trying to stem a 
charge of the crowd that nearly smothered the 
distinguished guest in an effort to shake his 
hand. At Buffalo Norman B. Judd, whose 
counsel had more weight with Lincoln than 
that of any other member of the party, re- 
ceived a letter from a Chicago friend, Allan 
Pinkerton, the famous detective. It was in the 
nature of a warning that Mr. Lincoln’s per- 
sonal safety might be in serious jeopardy if he 
should attempt to pass through Baltimore. 
Pinkerton was not sure of his facts as yet. He 
would continue his investigations and report 
further. 

Mr. Judd spoke of this communication to 
no one. He knew too well Mr. Lincoln’s droll 
indifference to stories of personal danger. 

Allan Pinkerton was in the employ of the 
Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Rail- 
road, one of the two lines connecting Wash- 
ington with the North, the other line being the 
Northern Central from Harrisburg, over which 
Mr. Lincoln was scheduled to pass. The tacti- 
cal importance of these roads had been called 
to the attention of the South when General 
Winfield Scott, the aged hero of the Mexican 
War, had transported a few Regulars over them 
for the security of Washington. Southern hotspurs openly ad- 
vocated measures to prevent the use of these railroads by the 
military forces of the Union. 

The first inkling that action had been suited to the word came 
from Dorothea Lynde Dix, a wealthy spinster in her latter 
fifties whose fame as a social worker was international. Miss 
Dix was New England born, and intensely loyal to the Union. 
Of recent years she had spent much time in Baltimore. Six weeks 
before Mr. Lincoln had started on his way to the inaugural, she 
had gone to Philadelphia to tell the president of the Phiiadelphia, 
Wilmington & Baltimore that secession sympathizers in Mary- 
land were organizing to seize his railroad. The result was the 
employment of Mr. Pinkerton. . 

As J. H. Hutchinson, of Charleston, South Carolina, the de- 
tective opened a brokerage office in Baltimore. At the same time 
a well-dressed man with a cavalier air registered at Barnum’s 
fashionable hotel as Mr. Howard of New Orleans. He was often 
seen in the company of an attractive young woman. The man 
was Harry Davies, of the Pinkerton office, born in Louisiana, 
connected by blood with a well-known Creole family and edu- 
cated for the priesthood—wanderer, adventurer and gallant. His 
companion was Mrs. Catharine Warne, who was the most 
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celebrated woman detective of her day. 

Other plausible strangers appeared in 
Baltimore and along the Maryland line 
of the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Balkti- 
more Railroad. 

The first acqaintance Mr. Hutchinson 
made in Baltimore was that of a fellow- 
broker who occupied an office across the hall from the newcomer. 
It became their habit at the close of the business day to have a 
glass together at the bar of Barnum’s hotel. There Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s circle of acquaintances expanded, Barnum’s bar being a 
rendezvous of the social and professional elite. Mr. Howard of 
New Orleans usually dropped in for apéritifs with a party of gay 
young friends. His conquest of Baltimore society had been a 
swift one, and now he went to many of the best houses, thanks to 
his own taking manner and to an impression he had made upon 
an aristocratic idler named Hillier. 

In this milieu a man less observing than Mr. Hutchinson would 
have been aware that the sympathy of Baltimore, and for that 
matter most of Maryland, was with her sister States of the South 
which had seceded. This is not to say that there was an equal 
ardor in favor of the secession of Maryland. If the North chose 
to fight, and Maryland was not as certain as South Carolina 
that the North would not fight, the shores of the Chesapeake 
would be a battle-ground. But there was much secession senti- 
ment and its propenents were active. These numbered men 
highly placed in public life, including the governor of the State, 
ind most of the city administration of Baltimore. The marshal 
of police, Colonel Kane, later a brigadier general in the Con- 
federate army, was quite outspoken in his views. Much was 
said by curbstone strategists of safeguarding the two lines of 
railroad for the Southern cause and the impression got about it 
was being done. 

On the first of February, 1861, several military companies had 
been formed and equipped in Baltimore for “home defense.” 
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shall never, 
My life is of no conse- 
I am willing to give it for bis. 
As Orsini gave his life for Italy, I am 
ready to die for the rights of the South!” 





Their purpose of serving the South in 
case of war, was an open secret. One 
similar company was formed by Union 
adherents. Along the line of the two 
railroads other companies were formed 
and drilled with little show of secrecy. 
Mr. Hutchinson knew all of these 
companies, saving one, to be for the South. He knew this because 
he had a detective in each one of them. The out-of-town com- 
panies were mostly composed of railway employes, and upon a 
given signal were to burn bridges and take charge of the rolling 
stock. 

Perhaps the most important project was delegated to the 
cavalry company at Havre de Grace, where trains were carried 
over the Susquehanna River on a steam ferry. Mr. Hutchinson’s 
man at Havre de Grace was a daredevil named Timothy Webster, 
whose usefulness, like that of Mr. Howard in Baltimore, was 
enhanced by a woman assistant. 

By degrees Mr. Hutchinson was being admitted to the real 
secrets of the schemers in Baltimore when the announcement 
that Lincoln’s intended passage over the Northern Central 
raised a question of procedure. 

One evening Mr. Hutchinson lingered at Barnum’s bar with 
a Mr. Fernandina, who had taken a drop too much. Mr. Fet 
nandina occupied a curious position. His acquaintance with the 
notables of Baltimore had been formed at a chair in the barber 
shop of Barnum’s hotel. 

This barber had seen better days. The story was that he had 
been an officer in the Italian army. In any event the present 
crisis enabled Mr. Fernandina to improve his social standing. He 
became captain of one of the volunteer companies. Conscious 
of the fact that he had risen in the world, he sought to impress the 
gentleman from South Carolina, Mr. Hutchinson, as the sharer 
of important secrets. 

“Lincoln shall never, never take the 


never take the 


(Continued on page 38) 
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NARROW stretch of sepia water starred with 

ivory lilies and showing glints of turquoise and 

emerald in its depths, with drifts of white vio- 

lets and lines of silver and rose fox-tails along its 
banks—that was Jackson’s Folly, the entrance to the great 
Okefinokee Swamp. 

Fifty years before, Captain Jackson had spent a fortune trying 
to drain that old Seminole stronghold which covers six hundred 
square miles between Georgia and Florida. The fourteen-mile 
canal stretching into the depths of the Swamp is all that is left of 
the gallant captain’s ill-fated plan. On-my first visit to the Oke- 
finokee, which means “‘Trembling Earth” in the Seminole tongue, 
the place seemed to me like a new world, unexplored, unspoiled, 
the wildest stretch of virgin territory still left in Eastern America. 
White egrets perched in huge cypresses shrouded with amethyst- 
gray Spanish moss. From the depths of the marsh came the rip- 
pling trumpet-notes of the rare sand-hill cranes and the wild call 
of pileated woodpeckers, and there were flocks of white ibis, ex- 
quisite, many-colored wood-ducks and numerous anhingas, those 
versatile birds who can soar like hawks, dive like gannets and 
swim under water like loons. 

During that first visit I stayed on Seminole Island, a long island 
hidden in the depths of the Swamp, where a great battle was 
fought with the Seminoles over a hundred vears ago, when they 
were finally driven out of the Swamp and down into the Ever- 
glades, from which place some of them return now and then to 
visit their old home. There I spent a week with Uncle Billy, a 
little man with faded blue eyes and a martial white moustache. 
Uncle Billy is less than five feet high but he has the heart of'a 
lion and lives all alone on his island, sometimes not seeing a hu- 
man face for months at a time. 

That first night we sat on a little bench in front of his cabin and 
listened to a mockingbird sing in the moonlight. Suddenly from 
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the black depths of the Swamp came a deep, booming bellow with 
a snoring note at the end, an indescribably wild, menacing, arro- 
gant sound. 

“That’s an ol’ bull ’gator,’’ explained Uncle Billy. “He’s the 
biggest thing in this Swamp an’ listen to him say so.” 

Once again the ground fairly trembled under the deep-toned 
roar of the great reptile. 

“T have never seen a wild alligator,” I said, as I listened again 
to the bellowing of the monster out in the dark. 

“They ain’t much to look at,” said Uncle Billy, “but when we 
go fishin’ tomorrow I’ll show you one.” 

At last it was time for me to turn in and I started to go to the 
little bungalow built between two huge live-oak trees some two 
hundred yards distant from Uncle Billy’s cabin, where I stayed 
that week. 

“Wait a minute an’ I’ll light a lantern for you,” said the old 
man. 

“T don’t need a lantern, Uncle Billy,” I assured him. “I can 
see the trail all right.” 

“Son,” said Uncle Billy, earnestly, “‘it ain’t far, but if you go 
without a lantern you’re liable never to get there,”’ and he pointed 
out to me on the wall the skin of a diamond-back rattler as wide 
as both my hands. 

“Them babies do their huntin’ at night,” he said. “You take a 
lantern an’ when you go through that patch of dwarf palmetto 
you step kind o’ high an’ proud.” 

Needless to say I carried that lantern and probably stepped 
higher and prouder and slower than any man who ever went along 
that trail after dark. 

The next morning Uncle Billy poled me through the depths of 
the Swamp in a little punt with the three-pronged push-pole with 
which those marsh-dwellers make their way through the hidden 
channels and concealed waterways of that great morass. Sud- 
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denly just ahead of us showed what seemed to be two knots on a 
sunken log showing above the brown water. 

“There's a big ol’ ’gator now,” said the old man, and as we came 
nearer, the black dots suddenly disappeared and I realized that 
they were the ridges of bone which show above the eyes of an alli- 
gator. Immediately Uncle Billy stopped and putting his head 
close to the water gave several deep grunts, which he assured me 
were the love-notes of an alligator. Almost at once the black 
knobs showed again but went down as our skiff reached the spot. 

“Let me take the pole and give him a poke—perhaps he’ll 
come up again,”’ I said rashly. 

“Don’t you go pokin’ no ol’ bull ’gator,”’ the old man objected. 

Relying upon the statements made by numerous authorities, 
that alligators never attack humans, I persuaded him to let me 
have the pole and poked it down through the dark water, which 
at that spot was only four or five feet deep. Suddenly I felt be- 
neath the prongs the body of the monster lurking at the bottom 
of the Swamp and prodded his huge back, hoping that he might 
show himself again. He did. Like the explosion of a depth 
bomb the bent ten-foot black body of the alligator shot above the 
surface. I had one glimpse of a huge lashing tail and two grim 
jaws which clashed together so close to me that they splashed 
water all over my face as the huge saurian fell back with a crash. 

Uncle Billy snatched the pole from my nerveless hands and 
shot the boat a couple of rods with one push. Fifty yards further 
on he stopped and regarded me severely. 

“That ol’ bull was snappin’ fer your hands,”’ he announced. 
“If he’d ’a’ caught you he’d ’a’ pulled you under an’ drowned 
you an’ then hid you under some bank an’ et you after you’d soft- 
ened up a bit. Don’t you never poke no ’gator again.” 

“Uncle Billy;” I gasped, “if you feel that way about it I never 
will!’—and I never have. 

Then he told me of the night when fifty-eight alligators were 
killed in the Swamp on Grand Prairie, of the boy who was dragged 
down by one while bathing and of a day at Buzzard’s Roost Lake 
in the Okefinokee when the alligators drove all the fish out of the 
lake and through a little run intoa pond. A hunter who chanced 
to be going by was led to the place by the cries and calls of the 
ibis, herons and egrets which were feeding upon the fish. Before 
the alligators became alarmed he shot and killed fourteen of 
them. Then the others moved back into the lake in a solid mass. 

“You could o’ walked fifty yards on their backs without 
touchin’ the ground once,” said Uncle Billy. 

He also told me of several instances where alligators 
had attacked humans in the Swamp. 

“They'll allers bear watchin’, an’ in this man’s 
swamp I do all my swimmin’ in a pail,” he observed. 

I highly resolved to follow his example. 

Then he went on to tell me that an alligator steak 
taken from the white meat just above the tail is good 
eating. 

“You mustn’t eat too much of it, 
though,” he warned me, “or you’ll smell 
kind o’ musky.” 

[I also resolved not to overeat on alli- 
gator. 

Later in the day we saw a long, sinuous 
animal rush out from a tiny wooded island 
ahead of us and disappear in 
the water. For a long dis- 
tance we followed it by a trail 
of bubbles winding here and 
there through the water-weed 
until it finally escaped in the 
brush of another island and I 
had my first glimpse of an 
otter, which are found in great 
abundance all through the 
Swamp. 

{ll that week in the ’gator 
holes, deep pools which show 
like black opals among the 
water-weed of the Swamp, we 
had such fishing as I had 
never seen before. There 
were large-mouth black bass 
running up to ten pounds in 
weight, which the Swampers 
call “trout,” and in the canal 
were pike, the “jack” of the 
marsh-dwellers, blackfish, a 
species of large carp, and 
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bream like the Northern sun-fish only running to some two 
pounds in weight. 

There were also diamond-back rattlesnakes, some of which 
were nearly eight feet in length, and banded or timber rattle- 
snakes which in the Okefinokee reach their maximum size. In 
the Swamp they are known as “Seminoles.” 

When met, a diamond-back, unlike a timber rattlesnake, 
scorns to retreat, but fairly hurls himself into coil. There are 
few more menacing sights than a coiled diamond-back, his rattles 
sounding like a drum of doom, his heart-shaped head ready to 
strike, while his death-black, lidless eyes with the strange oval 
pupils, which are the hallmark of his fatal family, have a mad 
giare in their. cold depths which few animals will face. 

The stroke of a diamond-back is perhaps the swiftest thing in 
nature. At the moment of striking the mouth gapes wide open 
so that the curved, movable fangs stand straight out. Then the 
flat head shoots through the air like a spear, faster than the eye 
can follow. 

In one case of which I heard, a Negro stepped directly upon one 
of these snakes and leaped backwards. In the fraction of a second 
during which he was in the air the snake struck him twice, the 
first time on his canvas legging, while the second stroke caught 
him above the knee. The fact that the snake expended a large 
part of its venom in its first stroke probably saved the man’s life, 
for he recovered, although his leg swelled enormously. 

The most abundant snake in the Swamp is the cotton-mouth 
moccasin. One warm day in winter I was returning with Uncle 
Billy from a morning in the blinds. Suddenly I saw an ominous 
brown shape coiled high up in the branches of a gallberry bush 
beneath which we were about to pass, the largest moccasin that I 
had ever seen. In another second the boat would touch the bush 
and the snake would probably drop on my head. Taking quick 
aim I fired, and the moccasin, nearly cut in two, fell into the 
marsh close beside the astonished Uncle Billy, who received it 
with a yell. For a moment the open white-lined mouth with its 
two fangs dripping with vellow venom showed above the water, 
and then sank out of sight. 

Uncle Billy sighed deeply. “I can’t never tell what you’re 
goin’ to do next,” he said at last. 

My last visit to the Swamp was in the unearthly beauty of a 
winter sunset. The western sky was a sea of pearl stippled with 
flame and turquoise and apple green (Continued on page 49) 
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HE memories of the Secretary and 

his first Chief of Staff so widely 

disagree on this point that one de- 

nies the remark which the other 
attributes to him. 

“I cannot stand this desk job any longer,” 
Baker said one day when the routine was 
particularly tedious. “I am sending to 
France men no older than myself. I am go- 
ing to resign as Secretary of War, and I want 
you to send me over asasecond lieutenant.” 

“You don’t know enough to be a second 
lieutenant, Mr. Secretary,’”’ was Baker’s 
recollection of General Scott’s answer. The 
General says that it is impossible he could 
ever have made a reply so out of character, 
so impertinent, insubordinate, and lacking 
in respect to his superior officer. 

However, to a civilian, this infraction of 
official etiquette on the part of the forthright 
Scott seems to have been pardonable and 
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Only large-scale contractors, employing 
to gangs of skilled workmen on a schedule 
camps needed for training officers and 
tures on these pages, taken at the Reserve 
tional Park, Georgia, give some idea of the 
mushroomed from barren wastes into com- 
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the millions of men who would spring to 
arms ready to charge the enemy on the 
outbreak of war. 

“Officers first,’ had a very practical 
application upon our entry into the war. 
Even before we summoned the 687,000 of 
the first draft, we must create officers for 
the early volunteers. Under the opera- 
tion of the National Defense Act of 1916 
only eleven hundred officers, in spite of 
the Plattsburg camps, had been enlisted 
in the reserve up to our entry into the 
war, which suddenly made so many 
thousands of youth eager for commissions 
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Baker, on the first day he was in office, had asked his prin- 
cipal military adviser to treat him as a father would a son 
who had all te learn. When I have found that memories 
are so faulty about war details, my inclination, without 
being too serious, is to accept the Baker version, after 
having weighed the evidence in relation to the character 
of the two men and the situation as the general appeared 
with another basketful of troubles to hear the Secretary, 
in a brittle, whimsical mood, make the preposterous un- 
military suggestion, which classed the civil head of the 
army with the mass military ignorance military experts 
were striving to enlighten. The Indian fighter’s candid 
retort was a paternal reminder of another mighty respon- 
sibility on the Secretary’s shoulders in forming a sound 
military policy in a land where there were so many people 
of the opinion that patriotic inspiration would be a sub- 
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of Regulars were promptly given commis 
sions, thus nearly doubling the number 
of professional officers. And still this 
made a small proportion of the total of one hundred thousand of 
the War Department’s provisionary plan. The problem was how 
to identify on a broad basis the officer material among the ten 
million youth in the land from whom likely candidates should be 
chosen. 

The fact that so many of the candidates who passed the exami- 
nations for entry into the officers’ training camps were college men 
brought an eloquent letter from Samuel Gompers, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, on June 12th, a week after the 
draft registration and at the close of the first series of officers 
training camps. Gompers said that being college men meant “‘in 
the great majority of cases ‘moneyed men.’ As a body they have 
not been ‘working men’ . . . It seems the distinction of class 
against mass. . . . The extreme youth of most of the successful 
applicants for the grade of second lieutenant, and their manifest 
lack of experience in the struggles of the world which mature 
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drafted miners to a National Army training 
camp. Without reference to the difficulty 
of an officer applying army discipline to 
friends and neighbors, Gompers’s plan 
would have been an opening wedge of the 
same kind as the Roosevelt division for a 
complete reversion to the old volunteer 
system. Baker turned the letter over to 
General Bliss, who took the time, when he 
was so hard pressed, to enlighten Gompers 
in terms as clear as those of Gompers’s 
protest. 

“Most of us, before we stop to reason a 
bit about the matter, have an instinctive 
sympathy with Mr. Gompers’s idea that a 
body of men engaging themselves to leave 
their homes on any such dangerous busi 
ness as the present war should have the 
right to elect the men who are to lead and 
command them. And the strange thing is 
that even when we stop to reason about it 
and we all (including the very men in 
whose behalf Mr. Gompers writes) em 











phatically reject the idea in the case of 





10 A. M., August 24, 1917 












skyscraper methods of delivering material 
timed to the minute, could have built the 
men of the new armies in 1917. The pic- 
Officers’ Training Camp ,Chickamauga Na- 
speed and precision with which the camps 
fortable quarters for thousands of soldiers 


character, has caused a university pro- 
fessor accustomed to observing natural 
shortcomings, to wonder if the govern- 
ment could not do better for itself than 
to place above the yeoman of the ranks 
‘this set of kids.’ 

“With the favorites of fortune and in- 
fluence and book-education elevated 
from the start to the ranks of commis- 
sioned officers, a heavy handicap for the 
prizes due brave and efficient soldiers is 
put upon the men in the ranks. The race 
is unequal and unfair.. .The assumed 
intellectual superiority of youths fresh 
from college class rooms, as compared 
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with men taught, drilled, disciplined, 
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hardened muscularly and self-developed 
inteliectually at mechanical occupations 
exists only in the narrow circles governed 
by text-book examinations.” 

Appealing as was the argument of the veteran leader of labor, 
it is only fair to say that many of the college men, especially those 
who were to become first lieutenants and captains, had been some 
time out of college in civil life, and a man past thirty-five was too 


‘old, with rare exceptions, to adopt the habits of an entirely new 


existence, learn the technique of a new calling, and endure the 
active physical strain of a company officer in the trenches. 
Gompers had a remedy for a system which made the men in 
the ranks “strangers to official hierarchy,” and “perpetuated a 
forbidden form of aristocracy,” “the gulf between the officer and 
the private,” and “the lack ot the opportunity for the officer to 
know the man in his quality of son, father, brother, husband or 
neighbor.” Gompers would make shop and gang foremen, and 
trade union leaders, the officers of the men who had been drafted 
from their trades. A boss miner would march out at the head of 
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every other dangerous occupation in life, some of us still 
cling to the belief that his idea is sound in the occupation 
which is incomparably the most dangerous of all. 

“Mr. Gompers, like many of us, is led into a false anal- 
ogy by not carrying his analogy far enough—by not 
working it backwards as well as forwards and seeing 
whether he arrives at the same conclusion in either direc 
tion. He assumes a company of soldiers raised in, say, a 
mining town. The men are accustomed to work under 
certain foremen, gang bosses, etc.; they have come to 
have confidence in the quickness of wit of these men, their 
readiness in resource, their forceful character; and they 
are therefore the men that the soldiers of the company 
would naturally choose to lead and command them. It 
would be natural enough and proper, if the company was 
going to march to another town and there dig another 
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The war ended before Amer- 
ica’s plans for delivering 
thousands of airplanes at 
the front could be carried 
out. Secretary Baker in are- 
built Handley-Page plane, 
a common Allied type 


mine such as the one they had just left. But would it be natural 
and proper for them thus to elect from their number a man to run 
the locomotive of the express train that is to take them from one 
town to another? Or to elect their foreman and bosses if they are 
suddenly, all inexperienced, told off to work in a high explosive 
factory? 

“Let us work the analogy in the other direction. Let us sup- 
pose that a company of soldiers, experienced in field fortification, 
trench warfare and all that sort of thing is, in the exigency of the 
war, told off to dig a coal mine. They do not know how to sink a 
shaft, to drive a drift, to support a tunnel, to guard against coal 
gases; but they want to elect a foreman because, in their previous 
business, he was an expert in bringing down hostile aeroplanes, 
a section boss because he was resourceful in leading them through 
wire entanglements against the enemy’s trenches. Mr. Gompers 
would be the first to exclaim against such a thing. He would say 
‘I can give you men, some of whom are experts and all of whom 
know at least something more than these men do about digging a 
coal mine. If you take them you will at least prevent some mis- 
takes, will save some money and some lives. As the good men 
under them learn the business they will be promoted to take the 
places of those ahead of them and who will fall out only too rap- 
idly. And they will take these places, not by a mere election, but 
by a common conviction that they have qualified in this particular 
business and not because they knew some other and quite unre 
lated business.’”’ 

Many of the officers going to France had wives. Some were 
brides of-only a few days. A wife who would not like to be near 
her husband or to see France either would have lost interest in 
him or be too Spartan for a human age. The official who refused 
an officer’s wife the privilege to go must be a brute, and Baker 
was the brute. Pershing was as rigid as Baker; indeed, they were 
in perfect understanding about army wives. With the Army 
across three thousand miles of ocean, guarded by painstaking 
search of every ship for stowaways who had no passports, Baker 
was in a good position to enforce his edict. 

So there was no problem of officers’ wives in France to further 
complicate matters. 

National Guard regiments wished regular officers with whom 
they had served assigned to them. To grant their requests would 
interfere with general policy, when star officers of Regulars must 
be placed where they would best serve the general plan. One 
exception, however appealing, opened the way for widespread 
exceptions. Here is a characteristic letter from Baker on this 
principle: 
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“August 18, 1917. 





“Dear Mr. President: 





“TI return the telegram 
from Cardinal Farley with 
a suggested reply. 

“The 69th New York 
National Guard regiment is 
locally known as ‘the Irish 
60th.’ At the time it went to the Mexican border, its colonel, 
Connolly, was found disqualified physically, and every sort of 
suggestion was made that his physical disqualifications, which 
were very serious and disabling, ought to be waived in deference 
to the fact that he was one of the men of the 60th of their own 
kind, and so forth. Captain Haskell, a Regular Army officer, was 
assigned to take his place, and evidently proved very acceptable 
to the men in the regiment. 

“When the National Army was authorized, it became necessary 
to adopt a policy with regard to the assignment of Regular Army 
officers to National Guard regiments, and as the National Guard 

had been on the 

border and had a 

mr lot of training 
while the Na- 
tional Army 
would be com- 
posed entirely of 
green men, it was 
deemed necessary 
to trust to the 
National Guard 
to supply its own 
officers and re- 
serve the full 
number of Regu- 
lar Army officers 
available for the 








greater need of 
the National 
Army. It there- 


fore became im- 
possible to retain 
Captain Haskell 
with the 6oth. I 
have had personal 
calls and letters 
from a great num- 
ber of people on 
the subject, in- 
cluding letters 
from Governor 
Glynn, Dudley 
Malone, Cardinal Farley and others, but as it was impossible to 
break the precedent without embarrassing the whole military 








Europe reads in the rainbow-bridge from 
the United States the power to deliver the 
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situation, I transferred 
Colonel Hine of the New 
York National Guard to 
the command of this regi- 
ment. For some reason I 
could not bring myself to 
select deliberately an Irish 
Catholic, although Colonel 
Hine may be both, for 
aught I know; but it seems to me that a preference on either of 
these grounds is almost as bad as a prejudice on either of those 
grounds. My previous experience with the 69th, however, leads 
me to believe that it will be easily reconciled to the new colonel, 
now that the choice is made.” 

On July 13th, in one of his few letters to Baker, Colonel House, 
who had just had luncheon with President Lowell of Harvard, re- 
ported Lowell’s interest in having the Harvard plant put at the 
service of the War Department for the final training of officers. 
He cited the endorsement of this proposal by André Tardieu, the 
French High Commissioner in the United States, who had had two 
years’ experience with the army in France, in view of the value 
of our men receiving practical knowledge from those who knew 
modern warfare. Baker’s answer on July 18th, 1917, is interest- 
ing for its presentation of another and very practica! angle of 
Allied relations, as well as the importance of keeping our Army in 
France intact. Indeed, it shows in this as in every other detail, 
from the start, home organization was built on the principle of an 
integral army as outlined in the orders to Pershing. I shall find 
it pertinent to refer to it again. After presenting the reasons we 
already know against making colleges training camp centers, 
Baker goes on to say: 

“Vou refer to the feeling that unless our men get practical 
knowledge we will repeat in some part the experience of Great 
Britain in our early sacrifices. I know of the existence of this 
feeling, but hurried as our preparation is, it is by no means so 
hurried as that of England, and the troops we can send to France 
will necessarily be sent in small units relatively, and will be able to 
receive a very different sort of training, both here and in France, 
from that possible to Great Britain in the early and anxious days 
of the big German drive [that of August-September, 1914]. 

“Both the British and French governments have pressed upon 
us desires on their part to send us large numbers of officers to aid 
in the training of our troops. Now the so-called ‘doctrine’ of the 
English and the French differs. There are many important re- 
spects in which their experts disagree, and, as a consequence, 
while in the larger view the warfare on the Western Front is con- 
ducted more or less similarly by the British and French forces, in 
trench construction, the use of artillery, the use of trench mor- 
tars, and in other respects, the doctrines differ. Jt has seemed to 
me quite clear that both the British and the French Commissions 
vhich came over here were anxious to have the American force adopt 
their doctrines. Surely each of those Commissions was anxious to 
bring about a situation which would require the American force in 
France to fight with their respective armies. In order to avoid misun- 
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Mud from four to.eighteen 
inches deep slogged the 
temporary roads at Camp 
A. A. Humphreys, Vir- 
ginia. It took eight horses 
to pull this unloaded 
truck back to solid ground 


derstanding, it has seemed to me from the beginning, better for us lo 
have our own doctrine, and be soon in a position to occupy an inde- 
pendent place on the line. This puts us into the war as a great 
power conducting pro tanto a war of our own, rather than having 
our force merged with that of one or the other combatant, and 
losing its identity. The importance of this is two-fold. In the 
first place, it avoids contentions between our commanders and 
either the British or French with whom they might be associated; 
and in the second place, after the war is over it leaves us disasso- 
ciated from either group, with our Army all collected together in 
one place, and in a neutral attitude as between the English and 
French. Surely 
when the war is 
over it is to be ex- 
pected that the va- 
rious nations in- 
volved will hav 
each their own 
particular kind of 
interest to work 
oul in the terms of 
the peace. Com- 
plete diplomatic 
and military indi 
viduality, if not 
independence, 
will then be of 
importance to us, 
and so I have con- 
, = sidered most of 
i ae aN the suggestions 
aN , made from the 
= - : point of view of 
, maintaining the 
integrity of the 
American Army 
as such, and have 
hoped to be able 
to avoid any mili- 
tary confusion be- 
tween our force 
and that of any 
other country 
which would bring about a seeming identity of diplomatic inter 
est with it. 


— 





“View looking west from Berlin’’—the 
man-power of the United States as a barrier 
to German aggression. From the Chicago 
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“T submit these observations not as answers 
to the suggestions made, because I think 
both suggestions made by President Lowell 
and M. Tardieu have merit and usefulness 
to us of which we can avail ourselves; but 
more as an explanation of my caution in con- 
sidering such suggestions when they are 
made.” 

Beyond the elimination of favoritism in 
the commissioning of new officers was that 
of the elimination of favoritism in their ad- 
vancement after they were commissioned. 
The appeals of famous or powerful men, who 
had political or other kinds of influence, must 
receive the attention of the Secretary of War. 
William Jennings Bryan had a nephew, Silas 
M., who had gone from the Harvard Law 
School to the Officers’ Training Camp at 
Fort Snelling. The former candidate for 
President and former Secretary of State 
wrote to Baker that Silas was an exception- 
ally fine young fellow, over six feet in height 
and had executive ability. Would anyone as 
low in rank as a captain be sent to France as 
an “observer?” 

Would there be any place for him on the 
staff of a general going to France? The 
uncle said he would be in Washington soon, 
and meanwhile Baker might communicate 
with Silas’s father at Lincoln, Nebraska. In 
Spanish War times Silas would soon have 
appeared at the front as an observer or at- 
tached toa general. It seemed unreasonable 
to deny the nephew of a leader in the Presi- 
dent’s own party the same opportunity that 
was granted to the sons of his political op- 
ponent, Theodore Roosevelt. But Pershing 
had asked for young Theodore and Archibald 
and not for young Silas. 

Down “through channels” went the in- 
quiry about Silas M. Bryan’s record and 
back through channels came the report, then 
signed by General Bliss, Chief of Staff. The 
uncle might have the status of his nephew 
present and future as one of the then sixty 
or seventy thousands of officers of our grow- 
ing Army. I quote it 
as an example of the 
way the mills of the 
War Department were 
doing their grinding: 


“October 25, 1917. 
“MEMORANDUM 

FOR THE SEC- 

RETARY OF 

WAR: 

“Subject: Captain 
Silas M. Bryan, In- 
fantry Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

“The records of the 
War Department 
show Silas M. Bryan 
was appointed Cap- 
tain of Infantry, Of- 
ficers’ Reserve Corps, 
from the 4th Company, 13th Provisional Training Regiment, 
(first series of training camps) at Fort Snelling, Minn. He has 
been assigned to the Second Training Camp at Fort Snelling as 
an instructor. He will probably be continued on this duty until 
November 25th, when the work of the second series of training 
camps will be completed. He will then be sent to the 88th 
Division, Camp Dodge, Des Moines, Iowa, if a vacancy exists, 
for appointment to duty with an infantry regiment as a captain of 
infantry, National Army. If no vacancy exists in the division at 
Camp Dodge, he will be sent to some other National Army di- 
vision where a vacancy does exist for appointment to the same 
duty, where he will be under the observation of those superiors in 
whose hands his promotion lies. In case of any vacancies for 
commissions occurring in the divisions, it is the present policy of 
the War Department, under regulations approved by the Sec- 
22 





Any truck on any road in the early days 
of any camp 





René Viviani, head of the French War Mission, calling on Samuel Gompers, 


president of the American Federation of Labor 


retary of War, to fill them by promotion within the 
respective divisions on recommendation of division 
commanders. The staffs of all the National Guard and 
National Army divisions, at present authorized, have 
been organized.” 

Captain Bryan became an instructor and reached 
France with the 804th Pioneer Infantry in July, 1918. 

In the unprecedented expansion of the Army quick 
promotion was not to wait on vacancies from speedy 
death, according to the old army toast of swash- 
buckling days. In submitting the first list on May 
30th, 1917, in creating three major-generals and nine- 
teen brigadier-generals to meet the expansion of the 
Regular Army before the National Army was formed, 
Baker wrote to the President: 

“The custom has long been to apportion the ap- 
pointments of brigadier-generals to the various arms 
of the service; although, of course, upon appointment 
they become generals of the line and are disassociated 
from their connection with their arms, except in the 
Staff Corps and in the Bureaus here in the War Department. I 
have spent a very great deal of time within the last two weeks 
studying the problem thus presented, and herewith hand you a 
list which represents the best I have been able to do. 

“I began by taking a confidential vote among the general 
officers of the Army and after tabulating this vote went over the 
record of each man with a view to eliminating any whose records 
seemed to indicate that they ought to be passed over. I then 
made my final selections the basis of a conference with General 
Bliss, General Carlington and General McCain and this list is the 
outcome. = 

“In making these selections I have not adhered to seniority, but 
have attempted to accomplish two things: first, to satisfy the 
feeling of the Army by recognizing the senior men wherever they 
have preserved their mental and physical vigor, and secured the 
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example in forming a rigid cult which, in a non-military democ- 
racy, would keep the watchfires of discipline burning at the 
Academy on the gray rocks of the Hudson. 

The former mayor of Cleveland who had come into the War 
Department with the soft reputation of a pacifist, abhorrent as 
war was to him and as unmilitary as he was by nature, met the 
professional soldier eye to eye in this emergency in the conviction 
that if there had to be war, then make it with the warrior’s stern 
ness and harshness, the sooner to have it over. 

Of the forty thousand admitted to the first series of officers’ 
training camps, twenty-five thousand received commissions in 
the ruthless process of elimination. The West Point instructors 
were amazed by their pupils’ eagerness, amenability, and readi- 
ness to take their medicine, which, after all, was only to have 
been expected in a land of industrial, professional and athletic 
discipline, which knows the top-sergeant’s severity of football 
coaches. If this stiff routine and its surrender of individuality 
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tey ’ S-— was the way to become an officer, then the only thing to do was 
to salute and to work like a dog, just as those who became 

ni officers were expected to make the recruits work. 
The Quartermaster General, Us Se ds This West Pointer was the expert. We have as a people a 
respect for experts. West Point instructors of an open mind were 
shee also to have an opportunity, as we shall see, to learn something 
“@ herehy agree to precest at ence with ump, | from the pupils who were to become their fellow officers and to 
iz secorésase with the above emer-mey understandia’. learn something from the hosts of new privates who were of all 

the types and manners of men that make up our citizenship. 
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UT the youngest was Wright, whoat fif- S| forefathers 
ty-three was jumped over many seniors. _— had made it 
_— the subject of 


The list promoted Brigadier Generals 
William L. Sibert, Charles G. Morton, and 
J. F. Morrison, to be major generals; and 
among the colonels, Edwin F. Glenn, Joseph 
T. Dickman, Henry T. Allen, Robert L. Bul- 
lard, Henry C. Hodges, Jr., William M. Wright, ae 
Adelbert Cronkhite, John Biddle, Peyton C. oi 
March, and David C. Shanks, to be brigadier 
generals. Baker submitted the record of each man. He said that 
he had included one on the list because of his eminent ability as a 
soldier, but with the reservation that his brilliant qualities were 
handicapped by certain defects which might make trouble for 
him, as it happened that they did. 

The President’s answer the next day expressed his trust in 
Baker’s judgment, which he said he was not in a position to cor- 
rect, and added that with perhaps one exception all the officers 
on the list were personally unknown to him. 

When sequence in chronology is so difficult in a work of this 
kind, I have reached ahead in the files in order that the system of 
officering the Army and of its rule in 1917-18, which was so con- 
trary to our military traditions, should be understood. The young 
men who went to the first, and to successive officers’ training 
camps, were to be submitted to intensive West Point tutelage. 
West Point has been called Prussian. Certainly the men who 
founded and fostered its traditions were not aloof to the Prussian 
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=- the third amendment 

zy to the Constitution: “No 

_— soldiers shall, in time of peace, be 

quartered in any house, without the consent 

of the owner, nor in time of war, but in a manner to 

be prescribed by law.” So fixed was the tradition in our 

minds that early War Department plans for an expeditionary 

force to France included tentage as a part of its impedimenta. 

Even in Europe, where soldiers in movement are billeted in time 
of war, they live in barracks in peace time and in training. 

In the spring of 1917 we had barracks sufficient only for our 
Regular Army. Our National Guardsmen lived at home and not 
in the armories. We had to provide housing for the increments to 
the Regulars and then for the expanded National Guard when it 
went into camps for intensive training in modern warfare, and, 
finallv, for the draft men of the National Army. The first thought 
was that the walls of our soldier cities should be of canvas. Didn’t 
armies live in tents? But W. A. Starrett, chairman of the Emer 
gency Construction Committee of the Munitions Board, and his 
associates, Frederick Law Olmsted, the eminent landscape archi- 
tect and expert in town planning, M. C. Tuttle, John H. McGib- 
bons and J. B. Talmage, found that tentage was the most expen- 
sive way, even if the needs of the army and navy for haversacks, 
cots, and other manner of requirements (Continued on page 52) 
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or God and country , we associate ourselves together r for the , following purposes: Oo uphold and defend the ees 
of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism ; 
to preserve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the com- 
munity, state and nation; to combat the the classes and the masses; to make right the master ym might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth ; to safequard and transmit to felgfale the principles of justice, @ ; to conse~ 
crate and sanctify cur comnadaship by our devotion to mi helpfulness — Preamble to the Constitution ‘ite Américan Legion. 
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HE fallacy which poisons our politics 
is the opinion that prosperity is 
strength. On the contrary, prosperity 
is a time and mood of spending 
strength generated in adversity. The 
evidence in the case is writ large in 
the decay of empires, the vanishing of 

once powerful families, and the decadence of satis- 

fied communities. 

History has been repeating itself before our eyes. 
When one has watched the ups and downs of life in a 
city which lives by the manufacture of a particular 
luxury (even a necessity), there is no need to hark 
back to ancient Greece or Rome to understand why 
or how they fell after conquests brought prosperity. 
Such a city, with a highly energetic population of 
150,000, gained within five years scores of million- 
aires. The boast was eighty; the reality may be 
fifty. At any rate the number of millionaires created 





by a single source outran the aim of the fostering 
corporation and has not been without its disap- 
pointments, for the simple reason that a million in 
hand slows down some men who would keep panting 


for a million in prospect. Also, a millionaire whose 
fortune is in stocks and whose job is with men and 
machines is sore tempted to divide his attentions— 
to keep one eye on the stock ticker while the other is 
on the shop. It is said that the generous corporation 
which had sprouted, with excellent intention, too 
many Millionaires for its own good had to order its 
richer servants to quit telephoning brokerage offices 
to learn how well off they were at any given moment. 

All this occurred, of course, in a highly speculative 
era, which climaxed nearly thirty years of extraor- 
dinary growth for the community. A town leaping 
forth so swiftly naturally caught the speculative 
mania in its most violent form. Those who could ill 
afford to lose followed into the market those who 


could afford to lose. The gambling spirit did not stop” 


with stocks; it skied the stakes which had prevailed 
before in the usual games of chance. Bridge stakes 
rose from auction at a quarter of a cent a point to 
contract at five cents a point; and even in that city 
of many solid virtues, there were those who came, by 
easy gradations of risk, to gambling with their repu- 
tation and honor. The town which spawned mil- 
lionaires so swiftly also developed the largest bank 
defalcation ever to become public in America, as 
clerks tried to follow manufacturers, merchants and 
real estate operators into the fairyland of easy money. 

With the turn of the speculative tide, a change 
swept over that city. It is not so busy as it was, or so 
boisterous. Drinking and gambling declined; the 


whole pace of life slackened, and in spite of their 
urgent difficulties, the citizens grew more reflective. 
Household budgets leave less surplus for gallivant- 
ing. Manufacturers are checking costs for the battle 
for survival which presses upon them; behold them 
improving their mechanisms, processes, organizations 
and records. Those who have work are doing it 
better than ever before, while those who wait for 
work know that, when they regain the payroll, more 
will be expected of them than ever before. Business, 
which had been tainted by too much scheming for a 
slice of the unearned dncrement, is concentrating on 
producing superior goods and services. And it is 
significant that after years of fruitless agitation, a 
city manager government has come into being since 
the shops went on short time. 

Of course, this purging has been painful, especially 
for these sufferers who were the victims of circum- 
stances which they had little or no part in creating. 
But please note a few of the social benefits. Thousands 
have left town, to the dismay of landlords and 
realtors, yet among the departed are many well 
spared fly-by-nights who slip from one boom town to 
another, gyps and grafters who smell easy money 
from afar, and thriftless toilers who had never taken 
root in the community any more than a workhorse 
takes root in a rich pasture. 

Economic history is made by skillful men at lathes 
and by quiet men at ledgers, not by rulers in procla- 
mations. Indeed, when the ledger figures show the 
market is setting decreasing values upon industrial 
operations, the logic of these figures cannot be over- 
turned by optimistic interviews which take no 
account of the great truth that overweening pros- 
perity is no true friend of the state, but rather a 
false friend full of tricks, hail-fellow-well-met, here 
today and gone tomorrow, leaving wreckage as well 
as benefits in his train. Statesmen of the first order, 
réalizing that prosperity is the one foe which no 
people has yet had the genius to hold within bounds, 
warn their followers against the fleshpots which 
prosperity offers so abundantly. Such leaders may 
not be popular in their own day and generation, but 
they are generally. revered by posterity, if for no 
other good reason than that their guardianship left 
more flesh in the pot for posterity than would other- 
wise have been the case. One thinks, in this con- 
nection, of Moses and the lesser Hebrew prophets, of 
Lycurgus, Cato, Cromwell, and our own Adamses. 

When one considers the damage our recent pros- 
perity did to two of our backbone traditions, it is 
clear that the economic shift has not been all loss by 
any means. Our traditional respect for law, funda- 
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mental because our political framework is founded 
upon a legal document, the Constitution, was sapped 
by murderous gang rule which terrorizes many 
legitimate lines of trade, as well as reaching affluent 
empire in the illegitimate one of bootlegging. Rack- 
eteering is now too expensive for business to bear 
long. Another serviceable tradition is that of endur- 
ing family ties; witness how these suffered during the 
so-called New Era. 

What we are passing through is really a readjust- 
ment of values in all lines of endeavor and invest- 
ment. The process is painful to some and beneficial 
to others; but it has at least this merit, that it calls 
the turn on shoddy men, shoddy policies, shoddy 
schemes, and fortifies virtues essential to the moral 
health of the nation. 

Even unemployment, the most bitter phase of this 
readjustment, can be easily exaggerated. Even in the 
best of times, a great industrial nation is bound to 
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have many unemployed. Owing to the improvement 
of processes, men were being laid off all through our 
highly prosperous years. That was part of the price, 
or perhaps the reward, of rapid progress in many of 
the arts of production. Also, seasonal unemployment 
has always been large in America, owing to climate, 
our vast distances, and the tendency for industries 
of certain kinds to congregate in favored locations. 

All in all, America is probably safer now than it 
was when the country was dissipating its energies 
riotously in an inflated prosperity. Every day the 
more dependable Americans are putting their affairs 
in shape, getting down to bedrock, and gathering 
strength for the next upward economic surge which 
will proceed, no doubt, minus some of the frills and 
fallacies of the past but in volume and steadiness 
exceeding all previous experience in national well 
being. As Macaulay said, “The wave is receding, 
but the tide is coming in.” 
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Gang through her contribution of 
the picture at the top of this page. The picture, she reported, was 
brought home from France by her husband who, while with Com- 
pany H, 111th Infantry, was wounded in action on September 
20, 1918, and was loaded on a stretcher onto his home-coming 
transport on the original Armistice Day, November 11, 1918. 

Mrs. Idleman could tell us little of the picture but referred us 
to Z. O. Arbogast of Kansas, Illinois, from whom we learned 
the following: 

“The picture of the two-wheeled cart and horse was taken 
near Montrichard, France, during the winter after the Armistice 
was signed. This outfit was the mess-cart of the First Cavalry 
Training Company of 1 D. D., A. E. F. 
The horse’s name was Joe—known to the 
boys as Old Black Joe. The dogs were 
Curley and Nebo, mascots of the outfit, 
and the two men shown are myself and 
Sergeant Nelson of Minnesota.” 

Now what we'd like to learn is what 
the “1 D. D.” of the A. E. F. was. And 
who knows more about the First Cavalry 
Training Company? 


ECENTLY the December, 1930, copy 

of The Ohio Rainbow Reveille was 

sent to us by Legionnaire Cecil J. Wil- 

kinson of Washington, D. C., and with 

it a question we are unable to answer. 
So we pass it on to the Gang: 

“T hand you herewith a copy of the 
December issue of The Ohio Rainbow 
Reveille. I am interested in learning 
whether the statement carried in the 
mast-head, that the Reveille (official pub- 
lication of the 166th Infantry, 42d Di- 
vision) is the ‘oldest World War vet- 
erans’ magazine published in America,’ is 
accurate. 

“The first issue of the Reveille was 
printed in August, 1917, at Camp Perry, 
Ohio. I was editor-in-chief. We later 
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NOTHER Auxiliary An important turnout at Montrichard, France. Sectety of New York, and our is- 
member, Mrs. James Mess-cart of the First Cavalry Training Company, sues came out, when conditions 
R. Idleman of Paris. shou ing (left to right) ae O. Arbogast, Curley and permitted, from then on until 
Illinois, qualifies for Nebo, mascots, Sergeant Nelson and Old Black Joe, early in 1919, when the regiment 
membership in the Then and Now the trusty one horse-power motor returned to the States. 


“T have a virtually complete file 
of all the issues that came out during my editorship—covering 
the period from August, 1917, to October, 1918. 

“Do you know of any publication of World War veterans 
that is older than the Reveille ?” 


HE art of trimming was highly developed in the service. If it 

wasn’t in a poker or crap game, it made its appearance in the 
outfit barbershops—provided a fellow took seriously the General 
Order confining the length of hair to one and a half inches. 

Lewis Healey of Otsego, Michigan, permits us to view on this 
page one of the barbershops set up in a company street in Camp 
Greene, North Carolina, during the early 
spring of 1918. He reports that it was 
the shop of Headquarters Company, soth 
Infantry, Fourth Division, and adds: 

“T am the man receiving the tonsorial 
treatment in the picture, while Sergeant 
Charles D. Doolen of Champaign, Illinois, 
wields the brush, Corporal E. Minott of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, the comb and 
shears, and Corporal Benjamin F. Creel 
of Ballston, Virginia, is posing as a boot- 
black, but try to get him actually to shine 
your shoes! 

“The four of us were always together 
and spent fifteen months in France and 
Germany with the soth Infantry, and all 
fortunately returned with the regiment 
in August, 1910. 

“Sergeant Basil Myers, who took the 
picture, was gassed as we were going into 
Ville-Savoye near Mont St. Martin on 
the Vesle River and died in a hospital a 
few days later. We all received some 
gas at the same time but other than that 
we went through and buried our share of 
dead horses on the various fronts, as we 
were in the Pioneer Platoon of Head- 
quarters Company.” 


published a second issue at Camp Mills, The only thing lacking was a mani- CCOMPANYING the reproduction 
L. I. Upon going overseas in October, curist in a barbershop of the soth of the painting, shown on the oppo- 
1917, we took with us a multigraphing Infantry, at Camp Greene, North site page, came this letter from Neil W. 
machine which was donated by the Ohio Carolina Tarbell of Codington County Post of the 
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remember this famous painting of hunting “og 
ex-sergeant 1cl of the hospital, thin 


Legion in Watertown; South Dakota, former sergeant tcl of 
Camp Hospital No. 102, A. E. F.: 

“Enclosed find a reproduction of a rather famous painting 
which hung in the office of Camp Hospital No. 102, Virelade, 
Gironde, France, which I am sure will be remembered by all 
of the personnel and hundreds of patients who passed through 
this hospital during the period of evacuation of the A. E. F. 

“The original painting, which was ten by twelve feet in size, 
was presented to the estate of Caryon La Tour by Napoleon III 
in honor of this pack of dogs winning the Grand Prix at 
the Paris dog show in 1863. The pack was an original 
breed started by Caryon La Tour and called the 
Virelades.’ The descendants of these dogs are 
still all in one pack and were fed from the 
kitchens of Hospital No. 102. The artist’s 
name was G. Javin Piuxit and the 
painting had been valued at $25,000. 

“I would like to hear from any- 
one who remembers seeing this 
painting.” 





LL the arguments in Then and Now 
about ‘firsts’ and ‘lasts’ have been en- 

joyed,” comments Raymond E. Hollenbach of 
Royersford, Pennsylvania, “so I would like to 
present claims for the only Beauty Contest and 
the only Baby Show held in the A. E. F. 

In this day of modern bathing garb, beauty 
contests are common enough but back in 1910 
the idea was still quite original. The contest 
of which I speak was staged by the 315th Infan- 
try in the village of Beautour, near Nantes, in 
May, 1919. The contestants were dressed in 
their best village garb and the judges were a regi- 
ment of doughboys. The winner was determined 
by the volume of applause as the mademoiselles 
appeared one by one on a platform erected in the 
center of a field. All but two of the girls were 
quickly eliminated but it took a lot of cheering 
and howling before the winner was determined. 

“The Baby Show staged at the same time did not interest the 
doughboys so much but almost ended in a row among the moth- 
ers when the winner proved to be a baby of a neighboring village. 
To settle the dispute, a second purse of equal amount was award- 
ed the best baby of Beautour. 

“The events, part of the ‘Au Revoir Festival’ just before leav- 
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Just why this sign 
in the Army nurses’ 
stable mess-halls at 
Vannes, France, during 


the spring of 19197 





How many patients who passed through Camp Hospital No. 102, Virelade, Gironde, France, 


which hung in the office? Neil W. Tarbell, 


s that it will be known by hundreds 


ing for home, had as master of ceremonies, Chaplain Richard 
V. Lancaster, now of Fredericksburg, Virginia. Unfortunately 
I do not have photographs to substantiate these claims.” 


ONTHS ago—in the May, 1929, Monthly to be exact— 
Winifred S. Nichols, now Commander of Jane A. Delano 
Post of the Legion in Washington, D. C., contributed a Memorial 
Day picture of some hundreds of nurses who were billeted in the 
French Artillery Barracks at Vannes, France, in 1919, awaiting 
shipment home. The place was packed with nurses with the 
result that dining-rooms became bunk-rooms, and the barracks 
stables were used as mess-halls, with tables in the stalls 
Many interesting letters came to us as a result of Miss 
Nichols’ contribution, and one in particular warrants at- 
tention. Glance at the sign reproduced on this page. 
It:is a photograph of a real, honest-to-goodness service 
souvenir—a painted board sign about twelve by 
five inches which ex-Nurse Margaret F. Johnston, 
a member of Gerald V. Carroll Post of Passaic, 
New Jersey, sent to us. And here is Miss 
Johnston’s comment: 
“T have been very much interested and 
amused at the picture and article of 
Vannes sent by ex-Nurse Winifred S 
Nichols to Then and Now. Being in 
the last truck load to arrive in 
Vannes and in the last truck load 
to leave, I missed out on the 
Memorial Day service, but 
attended one at Le Mans 
Wonder where all the 
soldats went to who 
are in that picture? The 
only one I remember is the 
one who walked post at the wa- 
tering trough in case we might go 
swimming or incidentally take a bath. 
We had more home comforts there at 
Vannes than most any other place because 
we had the harness racks to hang our clothes on. 
“The most prominent notice on the bulletin board read, 
‘Casual nurses will eat in the carriage house,’ and that meant me, 
but I also ate in the stables which were very attractive and clean. 
“While attending divine service in another stable one Sunday 
morning—I don’t remember the preacher or the sermon—on 
each side on the wall was a sign: (Continued on page 52) 
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Thou Art a Jewel 
By Wallgren 
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—He'd carry a super-gigantit flashlight something like this to 
guide his footsteps in the dark— 
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—His home would be brilliantly illuminated with 3000 watt 
Klieg lights, etc.—both inside and out— 























—His office would resemble a very active movie 
studio—or miniature golf links— 





—His bed-light would be one of those landing 


signal beacons used at Airports— 


—His lighter would be heroic—and his dinner table candles those old 
fashioned red-light flares used in election campaigns. ae 
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Bursts224 Duds 


The young squirt, a freshman in college, was 
taking his father to the big game of the football 
season—Dear Old Whoozis versus Dear Old What- 
zis. As they entered the stands he clapped the pater 
elatedly on the back and cried: 

“And now, Dad, you’re going to see more excitement for two 
dollars than you ever imagined existed before.” 

‘““Mebbe,” said the old gentleman dubiously, ‘but now I come 
to think of it, that’s just what my marriage license cost me.”’ 





The annual tug-of-war between the freshmen and sophomores 
of Universal University was in progress. Now the freshmen 
would yank the stout rope a few inches toward their goal—then 
the sophomores would recover the distance. 

\n old lady had come up to the edge of the milling crowd and 
was watching the affair with much puzzlement. At last she got 
the idea for a great labor-saving device. 

“Why, how perfectly silly!’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Wouldn’t it be 
so much simpler if they just got a knife and cut it?” 


A reporter for the Gazette was interviewing the town’s self- 
made millionaire on how he got his start and to what he owed 
his success and all that sort of stuff. The nabob closed his eyes, 
folded his hands and smiled dreamily. 

“I had just applied for my first job,”’ he said, “‘and had been 
turned down. As I was leaving the office, I saw a pin on the 
floor and stooped to pick it up—”’ 

“Fine!” the reporter interrupted. “And your prospective 
employer was so impressed by your carefulness that he relented 
and gave you the position, and eventually you became the head 
of the company.” 

“Well, that wasn’t it exactly,” the great man said sadly. 
“Not exactly. It was a diamond bar pin and I took it out and 
sold it.” 


He was a notoriously punk actor, with enough 
ham in his system to make Messrs. Swift and Armour 
writhe with jealousy, but strangely enough, just 

— before he made his first exit, there occurred a tre- 

~ mendous ovation. As he finally departed in great 
dignity into the wings, his manager ran up to him. 

“Great, old man, great!” he exclaimed. ‘“They’re still clapping, 
and it doesn’t look as if they’d ever stop. What did you say?”’ 

‘I told them,” the Thespian stated oratorically, “that I would 
refuse to continue with my part until they quieted down.” 


Lord Claude Whiffletree, being due to ride to hounds with a 
number of his cronies, summoned his valet and general factotum. 

‘And did you cancel all my engagements, as I instructed you 
to, Waffles?” he inquired. 

‘Quite so, m’ Lord,” answered the impeccable Waffles, “but, 
begging your pardon, m’ Lord, and if I might make so bold to 
say so, Lady Gwendolyn took it rather ill. She said you were to 
marry her in the morning.” 


An easterner was visiting a Montana ranch and decided to 
venture a horseback ride. The stable hand whom the boss elected 
to attend him asked whether he preferred a Western or an English 
saddle. 

“What’s the difference?” the Easterner wanted to know. 

“Well, the Western saddle has a horn and the English one 
hasn’t—that’s the chief difference.” 

The man from the other side of the Mississippi thought at 
length and then made up his mind. 

“T’ll take the English one,” he announced. “I don’t believe 
I'll need a horn. I don’t imagine that where we’re going there'll 
be any very heavy traffic.” 
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Mrs. Grampus was suddenly awakened in the dead of night by 
a creaking sound downstairs. She prodded her husband and 
whispered tensely in his ear: 

“Ed, there’re burglars in the house. Go down and throw them 
out right away.” 

To her immense surprise, he offered no opposition, but slid 
into his slippers and went down. A little later he returned, 
with the report that there was not a single intruder on the 
premises. 

“Oh, Ed,” she sobbed, “‘and to think I never appreciated you 
before! I never realized you were of an heroic nature.”’ 

“Well, it isn’t so much that,” grumbled Mr. G., rolling under 
the blankets again. “It’s just that after all these years I’ve 
come to realize that you're almost always mistaken.” 


The wedding had been most elaborate, and all the 
local society had attended with one conspicuous ex- 
ception—the bride’s father. Some hours after the 
affair was all over, and everybody had left except 
one female guest, much the worse for the festivities, 





he came in. 

“Why weren’t you at your own daughter's wedding?” she de- 
manded. 

“T couldn’t,” the parent returned. “I’ve been busy as the 
devil. I've been out all over town trying to scare up a job for the 
groom. 


“And what is this man charged with?” asked the judge 

“Bigamy, your honor,”’ explained the clerk of the court. “He's 
got three wives.” 

“That ain’t bigamy,” said a voice in the courtroom. ‘“That’s 
trigonometry.”’ 


“T suppose you’ve all heard the story,” said the star boarder, 
“of the guide in Genoa or Lisbon or some such place who used to 
exhibit two skulls of Columbus, one as a boy and the other as an 
old man.” 

“No,” said the Englishman who had recently joined the table 
“Do tell it to us.”’ 


On reading that there are only twenty thousand miles of roads 
in all China, we are filled with amazement. How on earth do they 
manage to squeeze their quota of filling stations and hot dog 
stands into that little space? 


Little Freddie was enjoying his first visit to the country. After 
romping around the fields, orchards and bosky dells for a while he 
came ‘to his mother, a Jook of apprehension in his eyes and his 
hands clasped on his stomach. 

“Mother,” he asked, “have gooseberries got legs?” 

“Why, no,” she laughed, ‘“‘of course they haven’t.”’ 

“Uh-huh,” Freddie agreed pensively. “I didn’t suppose so 
Then it was a caterpillar.” 


At the more or less recent Naval Reduction Con- 
ference, one of the American attaches employed to 
buzz around and make himself generally useful was 
a gob who had been in the service for years and was 
clearly out of sympathy with the proceedings. One 
day, when working hours were over, he was approached by a 
friend, who asked: 

“How'd things go today, Bill?” 

“Rotten!” replied Bill in disgust. “They'll be fightin’ the 
next war with a bunch of ferryboats if they don’t stop. Here ten 
years ago I pay twenty-five dollars to have a battleship tattooed 
on my chest, and I just look at it and it’s only a dory.” 
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IFTY years from now if the 

memory of The American 

Legion of today has begun to 

fade in Park Falls, Wisconsin, 

the aged survivors of Park Falls 

Post will be able to point proudly to an 

example of the vision and energy which 

characterized the Legion in 1930. They 

may point to a forest of several thousand 

pine trees, Park Falls municipal forest, 

laid out in the spring of 1930 by the 

Legionnaires of the town. Six thousand 

seedlings, obtained from the State Con- 

servation Department, were planted with 

ceremonies attended by all school chil- 
dren of the town. 


Old Weymouth 


WO years after the Pilgrim Fathers 
landed at Plymouth in 1620, other 
settlers founded the town of Weymouth, 
first settlement of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. The Weymouth of today natur- 
ally is proud of its history and does more 
than the average town to keep alive its 
precious record of the past. Legionnaires 
of Weymouth Post on occasion can turn 
out in wigs, cocked hats and knee breeches 
to impersonate doughboys of George 
Washington’s armies in sham battles and 
pageants. Many of them are the linéal 
descendants of Revolutionary War heroes. 
Right now Weymouth is as proud of 
its architectural present as its historical 
past. For Weymouth’s Civic Center and 


War Memorial is an architectural and patriotic inspiration to 
the rest of the country. Through the efforts of Weymouth Post 
and other organizations there have been grouped in the town’s 
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A war memorial bearin g the names 
of all its ‘ons who have gone to 
war since its history began in 1622 
graces the new civic center in Wey- 
mouth, Massachusetts. Weymouth 
Post helped make it a reality 


center a new town hall, high school build- 
ings and a memorial wall, all of Colonial 
lines. The wall, patterned after the old 
wall at William and Mary College, bears 
tablets on which are inscribed the names 
and records of the town’s soldiers in every 
war. The wall is the background for the 
stage of an open-air theater which is also 
a part of the memorial. 

“With the war records of some 2,500 
men displayed, the entire group is an ob- 
ject lesson in American history to the 
school children,” writes Legionnaire Fred- 
eric Gilbert Bauer. 


Firewood 


EMBERS of Louis E. Davis Post 

of Bloomington, Illinois, demon- 
strated this winter that the art of swinging 
an axe has not been lost in the State in 
which Abraham Lincoln split rails. More 
than a hundred of the city-bred Bloom- 
ington Legionnaires drove ten miles to a 
forest where they spent a day chopping 
down old trees and cutting them into 
firewood. 

Axes rang and power saws buzzed for 
hours and motor trucks loaded with the 
cut wood ran back and forth between the 
forest and the post’s home. The post’s 
home, incidentally, is the impressive Mc- 
Barnes Memorial Building, also headquar- 
ters of the Illinois Department. The 
building was the gift of the parents of a 
service man who gave his life in the war. 


Behind this building the Legionnaires stacked their firewood in 
one great pile that held 125 cords. Then they invited needy 
families to come and get it without charge. When the pile grew 
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Scores of Legion posts in 1930 
sponsored junior rifle teams and 
1931 will see many new ones. Here is 


a look at the Legion’s National Junior Team 
Match at Camp Perry last September in 
which ten teams fired and Mahoning Post's 
Team of Youngstown, Ohio, won first place 


small, the post made plans for another woodcutting party 
Muscles were painful but hearts were happy,’ comments 
Legionnaire Robert E. Haffey. 


Long Trail 


O Legionnaire Frank M. Heath of Silver Spring, Maryland, 
probably belongs the honor of having followed the longest 
horseback trail in this age of the automobile and airplane. With 
Gypsy Queen, his bay horse of 950 pounds which he bought for 
$110, Mr. Heath completed a 
circuit of the United States and 
11,356 miles between April 1, 
1925, and November 4, 1927, and 
he has described in an article in 
the Cavalry Journal some of the 
surprising experiences which a 
man on horseback encounters in 
this motor age. Hard roads were 
i constant difficulty in eastern 
sections and oftenin the west.and 
in all sections Mr. Heath had 
trouble to provide his steed with 
proper food and shelter and spe- 
cial care. In many communities 
stalls were unobtainable, with ev- 
ery old barn sheltering motor cars. 
The art and science of shoeing 
horses properly is also becoming extinct in 
many sections, Mr. Heath discovered. Horse 
ind rider both were without shelter of any 
kind for weeks ata time while passing through 
deserts and sparsely settled sections. Mr. 
Heath figured he had spent in the saddle 580 
days of his 948 days total and had averaged 
roughly twelve miles a day for the whole 
period. Gypsy Queen was re-shod twenty- 
two times. Her nimbleness and alertness is 
attested by the facts that never once did 
she lose her feet and never once was she 
struck by an automobile, although there 
were close calls. Mr. Heath estimates he 
t or passed 162,352 cars on his long ride 


A Shootin 'g Year 


froR many hundreds of posts February 
isn’t going to be a month devoted ex- 
clusively to sitting in front of the post’s 
hearthfire. When the month opens they will be cleaning and 
testing their target rifles, getting readv to take part in the Na- 
tional PostalTeam Match for the Paul V. McNutt Trophy. Many 
teams in every State will compete in the preliminary contests 
nd each State will designate its department team not later than 
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The trophy winners in the 
annual ball of Down Town 
Post of Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, proved that ye well- 
known Hollywood has no 


monopoly on beauty 


Febru- 
ary 15th, 
according to 
Frank J. Schneller 
of Neenah, Wisconsin, 
National Director of Marks- 
manship. ‘The national match 
will be fired on the home range of 
each department team on February 28th. 
Immediately after each team has conducted 
its shoot, it will wire its score to the National 
Director and send authenticated targets by mail. 
The course will be fifty feet. Ten shots will be 
fired for record in prone, sitting and standing 
position. Any 22-caliber rifle with metallic 
sights may be used. 

National Director Schneller says rifle 
shooting is now established as a major Le- 
gion activity and 1931 will see big develop- 
ments in such branches as the Legion junior 
rifle club movement. Several hundred posts 
sponsored junior clubs last year and ten 
teams took part in the national junior match 
at Camp Perry last September. Mahoning 
Post’s team of Youngstown, Ohio, won the 
Mitten Trophy, the highest award. 

Interest will also center this year on the 
Fidac International Rifle Match. Last 
autumn the Legion’s team made a new 
world’s record at Camp Perry, scoring 1,948 
out of a possible 2,000, thereby winning a 
victory over the teams of the other nine 
countries represented in Fidac. 

The American Legion figured conspicuous- 
ly in the national matches at Camp Perry 
last autumn and Mr. Schneller believes it 
has a good chance to better its own records 
this year. Rifle experts in all departments 
will compete for places on the teams which 
will represent the Legion in the national 
classic. Indiana won first place in the inter- 
department competition last year but in the 
new year it will have a lot of strong rivals 


The Legwn and Sport 


HE American Legion is a young man’s 

organization and sport is emphatically 
one of its major interests. This is proved 
by answers which approximately 4,000 posts returned to a ques- 
tionnaire sent by National Headquarters. The answers showed 
that of the posts replying 210 had established country clubs, 
200 built golf courses and 242 sponsored public golf courses 
Legion boxing shows were conducted by 2,162 posts, and 1,285 
3f 








Pishon Post in Boston will know by 





conducted bowling matches and 








tournaments. Hockey enlisted 110 
posts and polo 42 posts, and 77 posts 
gave horse shows. Ice derbies and 
carnivals claimed interest of 307 
posts and 117 specialized in regattas, 
455 in rodeos and 1,150 in baseball 
clubs other than junior teams. Posts 
having basketball teams numbered 
1,105, those with rifle and pistol 
teams 972 and 115 erected toboggan 
slides and ski jumps. 


Feast of Pheasants 


ERE heartiness is not enough 

in a National Commander’s 
appetite; said appetite must also 
have the quality of endurance. It’s 
one dinner after another, traveling 
up and down the United States, and 
after some months of warfare with 
the roast chicken of forty-eight 
States, your National Commander 
may feel like going vegetarian. 
National Commander O'Neil is a 
hardy diner, playing most banquets 
in par, but for the benefit of his 
future hosts it should be said in 
fairness that it will be difficult to 
arouse gustatory enthusiasm in him 














the time this is read whether he 
does or not, because Nason was 
scheduled to be master of cere- 
monies at an Old-Fashioned Drill 
Night. to be-held in December. 
Sounds -like considerable fun, par- 
ticularly since Nason’s top kick for 
drill night was to be Carroll Swan, 
the glib Napoleon of Boston’s na- 
tional convention. Well, here’s an 
idea what to do for any other post 
trying to find a new Way to liven up 
post meetings in the hot-dog days 
of February. 


Eyes on the Shy 


HEN the Legion Air Meet 
opened on a Saturday at Phil- 
adelphia’s airport last autumn, Le- 
gionnaires of George H. Imhof Post, 
which was sponsoring the meet, 
counted 20,000 spectators. The 
worth of that first day’s air races 
and exhibitions of flying skill were 
attested on the following day when 
more than 80,000 persons attended 
the meet. 
“There never was any doubt 
here about the Legion’s airminded- 


























As one of his first official acts after the 


Boston 


national convention, 


National 


Commander Ralph T. O'Neil laid the 
cornerstone of the South Dakota War 
Memorial Building at Pierre 


South Dakota was also the scene of one 
of National Commander O’Neil’s first 


unofficial activities. 


As guest of Eugene 


McKibbin Post of Madison he took part 
in a hunt which yielded sixty-five Chinese 


ring-necked pheasants. 
H. Lockhart, Commander of the South 
Dakota Department 














—that is, unless his entertaining comrades are able to bring on 
a feast that will at least approach in excellence the one with 
which he started his this year’s program of eating around. That 
feast was the one given for him in October by Eugene McKibbin 
Post in Madison, South Dakota. Mr. O’Neil and other guests 
of the post, including department officials, ate sixty-five Chinese 
ring-necked pheasants which, at the time they graced the ban- 
quet table, were no more than a half dozen hours removed from 
the South Dakota corn stubble. Perhaps some of the gusto with 
which the National Commander got away with his own ration, 
Post Historian Jack Stahl suggests, was due to the appetite he 
acquired in helping shoot the pheasants for the banquet. The 
post presented to him as a trophy the first bird he shot. 


Port-t-t H-r-rms! 


EONARD H. NASON, who has never been tongue-tied, who 
knows all of the A. E. F.’s adjectives and nouns not found 

in the dictionary, who has put into a series of novels immortal 
pictures of doughboy cooks and top kicks and corporals—well, 
the aforesaid Mr. Nason ought to know his manual of arms 
and his squads east. His fellow Legionnaires of Crosscup- 
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ness,” writes Legionnaire Albert E. Herrmann, “but it was truly 
surprising to observe how enthusiastic about flying citizens 
generally have become.” 


Better Than Gold 


VERYBODY knows that in 1930 Memphis (Tennessee) 

Post was the world’s largest Legion post. But it was news 
when John E. McCall, Commander of the Tennessee Depart- 
ment, told all other Department Commanders and Adjutants, 
gathered at National Headquarters in Indianapolis, that Mem- 
phis Post enrolled more than 1,000 of its 4,516 members in a 
single day. It did this on May 15, 1930, after the post mem- 
bership had already risen to 3,000. Service men not Legion- 
naires were as rare as white blackbirds in Memphis after that 
day, and scores of Memphis factories, offices and stores proudly 
hung up certificates showing 100 percent of their service men 
employes were members of the post. Of course it took a lot 
of planning and teamwork, but Mr. McCall, who was Post Com- 
mander when the job was done, says there was something else 
that counted—it was the Legion’s good reputation in Memphis 
before the campaign started. 
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The American Legion in Cleveland observed Armistice Day with a luncheon 
in honor of Newton D. Baker. James M. Saunders, county chairman, is shown 


presenting a scroll to Mr. Baker in the presence of Major General Hugh L. 
Scott, wartime Chief of Staff, and Ralph Hayes, Baker's private secretary until 
he put on the uniform 


Posts must convert to their cause not only the eligible service 
men but also the people generally,” Department Commander 
McCall said. ‘No one wants to belong to an American Legion 
post unless. his friends and neighbors, veterans or not, think 
welf of-that post and admire and respect its members. Regard- 
less of any previous attitude toward the Legion, a veteran who 
is surrounded by people who think well and speak well of the 
Legion is going to become a member. Not only must a post 
possess the good will of citizens as a whole but it must so con- 
duct its activities as to cause those citizens to remark 
upon its activities. The post must be kept be- 
fore the public in such a manner as to convince 
the public.of -its dudl purpose of helping 
the @isabled and performing unselfish 
service““to. the community. The great 
membership “of Memphis Post can be 
atteybuted to its splendid work dur- 
ing the Mississippi River flood of 

27. when President Hoover, then 
Secretary of Commerce, after in- 
specting the refugee camp main- 
tained by this post, declared it to be 
the best organized and most sanitary 
refugee camp he had ever seen; to its 
heroic efforts in taking charge of relief 
during the great flu epidemic which hit 
Memphis in 1928, and to its innumerable 
other iike services to its own community.” 


Gift from the Heavens 


ASCO, WASHINGTON, has all the luck. 

If a thick fog hadn’t hung over the Horse 
Heaven and Rattlesnake ranges, the foothills 
of the Cascade Mountains, on the afternoon 
of September 25th, that day at the junction 
f the Columbia and Snake rivers in the southeastern corner 
f Washington would have passed uneventfully. But the fog 
vas there when a giant-motored airplane roared out of the 
eastern sky, and to the surprise of the four thousand inhabitants 
f lucky Pasco the airplane floated peacefully down to the 
town’s airport and two airmen climbed out. 
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This beautiful boulevard of 
palms is a memorial to the 
sons of Savannah, Georgia, 
who served in the World War 


The plane was the Question Mark. In it were Dieudonne 
Coste and Maurice Bellonte. The whole country was talking 
about Coste and Bellonte at that time. Pasco gratefully basked 
in the national spotlight for a moment while Franklin County 
Post of The American Legion, the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Kiwanis Club, in coalition, put on a banquet for the visitors. 

Post Commander W. Byrd Lott presented souvenirs to both, 
and Yves Mocaer, Pascoan who served as a French artilleryman 
during the war, and Mrs. C. M. McLane, who was once Made- 

moiselle Claire Adeline Valette of Paris, trans- 

lated the fine things. which their hosts said 
about the guests and vice versa 

Coste and Bellonte were flying from Boise, 

Idaho, to Spokane when the fog- forced 

them down at Pasco. Citizens admired 

the famous plane,- winner of. two 

world’s records, her gas tank holding 

1,540 gallons, her cruising range six 

thousand miles, her top speed 160 

miles an hour, her loaded weight 

17,000 pounds. Coste and Bellonte 

broke long distance records when 

they flew at a single hop from Paris 

to Manchuria, 4,980 miles, and closed- 

circuit records when they registered 

5,008 miles. The plane when it arrived 

in Pasco had made twelve nonstop flights 

of more than 3,000 miles each. It was just 
well broken in, the pilot said. 


Vacation School 


HE population of Chandler, Arizona, is 

1,377 and there are eleven church or- 
ganizations in the community, which Mathew 
B. Juan Post of The American Legion also 
serves. “The post’s outstanding community service in 1930,” 
reports the Reverend John Wesley Grande, Post Chaplain, “was 
paying all the expenses of the Interdenominational Daily Bible 
School for pupils of the town’s schools during the summer 
vacation period. Eighty children were given certificates at com- 
mencement exercises when the sessions ended, and the whole 
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It took more than ready reminiscers to make Alonzo Cudworth Post's Big Moment Night a 
success in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Here is the detail of cooks and K. P.’s who also helped put 


the affair over. 


community took pride in attending these exercises and attesting 
the worthwhile service which we had rendered to the children.” 


Words of Washington 


HE words of George Washington’s Farewell Address remain 
a classic of fundamental Americanism—advice that seems 
as applicable to the problems of today as to those which faced 
the citizens of a new nation. On Washington’s Birthday, National 
Commander Ralph T. O'Neil will deliver a radio address, under 
the auspices of Downers Grove (Illinois) Post, over Station 
WENR of Chicago, and 
listeners in States far and 
wide will be reminded that 
the radio and other miracles 
of science have not succeed- 
ed in banishing the cares of 
state with which only the 
human mind can deal. 
Downers Grove Post has : 
been widely praised for its a 
patriotic radio programs, 


mander Arthur L. Johnson. 


Old Glory in Texas 


HE flag of the United 

States means more in 
Breckenridge, Texas, to- 
day than it did a year ago. 
For in every schoolroom 
in Breckenridge and in 
Stephens County now 
hangs a bright new flag and 
every boy and girl in every 
schoolroom knows _ that 
each of the forty-eight 
stars of the Star Spangled Banner stands for a State whose 
coming into the Union added to the nation’s glory. It was 
not quite a year ago that Bernice Coles Post of The Ameri- 
can Legion presented the flags—196 of them—to the schoolrooms 
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7 7. 
AIRMAIL” 
according to Post Com- w). BD DEAN, ADOT. 

“— AS HAMILTON Por 

b ° AMERICAN LE Clon 

: BELLINGHAM, 
WASH 


The postoffice gang in Bellingham, Washington, got aboard the 
air mail and A. ]. Hamilton Post at the same time by paying up 
their dues en masse and sending them through in this big letter 


The chow, like the stories, recalled old days 


at ceremonies held in front of Breckenridge’s high schools. The 
flags are large and of silk and the considerable sum necessary to 
provide them was contributed entirely by members of the post 
during a campaign of education in the history and etiquette of 
the flag which the post conducted throughout the community. 


Ex-Maclhine Gunner 


HEY don’t complain of the cold in Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 
particularly if Lake Winnebago happens to be a bright mir- 

ror for the cold sun. It is wonderful weather in Oshkosh, even 
if zero or below, providing 
the thick ice on the lake is 
free of snow. Out of their 
hangars—or whatever it is 
they keep them in—come 
ice yachts, big and little, 
and the Legionnaires of 
Atley H. Cook Post who 
are ice yachtsmen limber 
up their craft. Busy days 
too for the Reverend Jos- 
eph N. Barnett—Joe Bar- 
nett—who happens to be 
National Chaplain of The 
American Legion and sec- 
retary of the Oshkosh 
Yacht and Iceboat Club as 
well as rector of Trinity 
Episcopal Church. Fine 
days too for the boys of 
Oshkosh who belong to the 
Junior Iceboat Club and, 
under the tutelage of Rev- 
erend Mr. Barnett and oth- 
er grownups, make model 
iceboats and sail them for 
prizes offered by the post. 
His city was proud when Reverend Mr. Barnett came back 
from Boston the Legion’s National Chaplain. But some who 
had known him well learned things about him they hadn’t known 
before. For example, they hadn’t known that Reverend Joe 
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Barnett knew even more about soldiering and soldiers than his 
office of Chaplain might imply. They hadn’t known that when 
the World War came in 1917, finding him in New York City as 
a young clergyman—he had been ordained in the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine a few months earlier—he felt that he could 
better serve in the great ranks of the new Army than as an officer 
and chaplain. To speed things up, he communicated this desire 
to Secretary of War Baker and things worked out as he wished. 
He was assistant rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church when he 
enlisted in the Regular Army at Fort Slocum, whence he was 
transferred to Camp Devens where the 76th Division of the 
National Army was taking form. From private in the 303d 
Machine Gun Battalion he rose to sergeant. He was a mighty 
good machine gunner. The other men of his outfit came to him 
with all their troubles. In his dual role he served ten months 
in this country and eight months in France. The 76th became 
a replacement division in France, however, and Reverend Joe 
Barnett’s one regret was that he did not see front line action as 
did his two brothers. 

After his discharge in 1919 Reverend Joe Barnett became rec- 
tor of St. Matthew’s Church in Grand Junction, Colorado, where 
he was the first Chaplain of Robbins-McMullin Post. In 1921 
he went to Red Wing, Minnesota, where he was rector of Christ 
Episcopal Church and Chaplain of Leo C. Peterson Post, serv- 
ing the following year as Chaplain of the Minnesota Department. 
He went in 1925 to Oshkosh where he has since been Atley H. 
Cook Post’s Chaplain. He has been an official delegate to the 
last six national conventions, including the pilgrimage to Paris. 

Oshkosh turned out to give the Reverend Mr. Barnett an ova- 
tion when he returned from Boston. His congregation attended 
a special homecoming service and later, as an evidence of appre- 
ciation, extended to the pastor a leave of absence of six months 
so that he might be able to travel in carrying out his duties as 
National Chaplain. 

Reverend Mr. Barnett was born in Canaan, Connecticut, in 
1891, and was graduated from Trinity College in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, in 1913 with the degree of Bachelor of Arts. His ordi- 
nation was preceded by four years at the Berkeley Divinity 
School in Middletown, Connecticut.. He was 26 when he en- 
listed. While in camp he was married to Miss Helen S. Gesner, 
a daughter of the Reverend Anthony T. Gesner of Waterbury, 
Connecticut. They have three children, two boys and a girl. 


Old Kifles 


U NCLE SAM has in his arsenals many, many thousands of 
Spanish-American war rifles which look like mighty formi- 
dable weapons despite the fact that today’s doughboy uses guns 


which shoot farther and faster. Earl Faulkner Post of Everett, 
Washington, discovered that the obsolete blunderbuss wasn’t so 
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These boys of Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, architects 
and builders of model 
iceboats, competed last 
year for prizes offered 
by Cook Post. Reverend 
Joe Barnett, Na- 
tional Chaplain, is 
secretary of the 
Oshkosh IceY acht 
Club 


bad considering the fact that Uncle Sam will sell them to Legion 
posts for only $1.50 apiece. Exactly 584 members of the post 
planked down this sum and lugged home an antique firearm to 
the huge gratification of schoolboy sons and the consternation 
of wives. Post Adjutant Harold L. Baker reports that the post 
obtained the rifles by following regulations laid down by the 
War Department. The post had to certify that the rifles would 
be used for military purposes only, such as for firing squads at 
funerals and for exhibition drills. 

Regulations provide that purchase of rifles by a post should 
be authorized by formal resolution stating number of rifles de- 
sired and affirming the intention of using them for military 
purposes only. This resolution, indorsed by the Department 
Commander, ordinarily is forwarded with a letter and remit- 
tance to the Ordnance Officer of the Army Corps Area in which 
the post is located. The War Department also sells gun slings for 
sixty-eight cents, cartridge belts for seventy-five cents and blank 
ammunition at correspondingly low prices. 


The Roll Call 


"hee usual quota of Legionnaire contributors is represented 
in the table of contents of this issue of The American Legion 
Monthly. Karl W. Detzer is a member of Bowen-Holliday Post 
of Traverse City, Michigan. George E. Denny is National Execu- 
tive Committeeman for Ohio, a Past Commander of Middletown 
(Ohio) Post and Past Department Commander. He was chair- 
man of the special committee of the National Executive Com- 
mittee which prepared the plans for the new method of distri- 
bution of “The Source Records of the Great War.” Marquis 
James and Frederick Palmer are members of long standing in 
S. Rankin Drew Post of New York City. RIGHT GUIDE. 
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Before 


MER- 
ICA was 
almost 
utterly 
ignorant of European 
politics and clashing 
racial ambitions be- 
fore 1914. The war 
taught us much, but 
today we are not sure 
that we learned our 
lessons well. There 
are too many gaps in 
our acquired knowl- 
edge,toomanyperiods 
which are represented 
by blanks in our 
minds. This, despite 
the fact that today, 
more than at any 
time in American his- 
tory, Americans must 
know and understand 
the nationsof Europe, 
their hopes and am- 
bitions, their fears 
and rivalries, their 
immediate and ulti- 
mate objectives. 
What these nations 
believe and do will 
affect the United 
States as much to- 
morrow as it has in 
the past. Uncle Sam 
will be merely a 
blundering ignoramus 
in his dealings with 
overseas nations if 
the American bedy 
politic is incapable of 
forming a reasoned 
opinion or a policy 
upon which action must be based. 
Unless in this country there exists 
a sizable group of public-spirited 
citizens who have thorough historical knowledge of other coun- 
tries, America will be a blind man in the family of nations. 

These facts and others led The American Legion almost ten 
years ago to sponsor the distribution of a set of books on the 
World War, a set of books which would give any American 
citizen complete knowledge of all the events which led up to the 
greatest struggle among nations. The Legion felt that it was per 
forming a patriotic duty when it helped place ““The Source Records 
of the Great War” in the hands of those leading citizens in each 
community who constitute the leaders of public opinion—the 
editors, mini ters, corporation heads, lawyers, physicians and 
others who try to be familiar with both past and current history 
They recognize the new necessity for a broad knowledge of 
affairs, spending conscientiously hours and hours of night read 
ing that they may be qualified to hold their positions of promi 
nence in their own communities and in affairs outside. It was 
recognized that the cost of the books—they were beautifully 
printed and bound and contained articles by the leading states 
men of all nations—would restrict them to a comparatively 
small number of students of international affairs in each com 
munity. 

The arrangement which The American Legion made with 
the publishers, Parke, Austin and Lipscomb, seven years ago 
proved very successful. By that arrangement the Legion was 
to receive each year a share of the publisher’s profits from the 
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By George E.Denny 


and 
SINCE 


Greek Evzones 

mountaineer soldiers 
—who escorted Georg. 
Dilboy Post's thre 
hundred Legionnaire: 
when they made a pil- 
grimage to Athen: 
last summer to help 
celebrate the centenar) 
of Greek independ- 
ence. A quickened in- 
terest in world affairs 
has been an impor- 
tant result of Amer- 
ica’s participation in 
the World War—a 
condition which Th 
American Legion ap- 
preciated in assuming 
ownership of ‘The 
Source Records of the 

Great War’ 


distribution of the 
books. Up to and in 
cluding 1930 _ the 
Legion received a 
total of $241,811 
from this source. 

In 1929 a national 
sub-committee was 
empowered by the 
Legion’s National 
Executive Com- 
mittee to devise some 
arrangement with the 
publishers which 
should if possible 
be more advanta 

geous to the Legion. This com 
mittee made a long and careful 
study of the problem. At the 
meeting of the National Executive Committee in May of 1930 
the special committee recommended the adoption of a new 
plan of distribution, under which the national organization 
of The American Legion would become the outright and ex- 
clusive owner of the entire set of seven sections, the plates, copy- 
rights and everything pertaining to the ownership of the work 
and its continued publication, and thereupon enter into a con- 
tract with the publishing corporation for the national distribution 
of the work. Under this plan the profits will go to the Legion. 


HE National Executive Committee authorized the preparation 
of acontract embodying the new plan. Copies of this contract 
were submitted to each member of the National Executive Com 
mittee and other national officials several months in advance of 
the Boston national convention. The Executive Committee 
ratified this contract. At the Boston convention, the National 
Finance Committee recommended the adoption and ratification 
of the plan and the national convention gave its final and unani 
mous approval, authorizing the National Commander and 
National Adjutant to sign the new contract 
The National Executive Committee, meeting in Indianapolis 
in November, voted that all income derived by the Legion from 
the distribution of the Source Records should be used in carrying 
on the Legion’s national rehabilitation work for the disabled. 
Adequate safeguards have been (Continued on page 50) 
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FRAZIER HUNT 


No one individual in America has a broader 
or more colorful background, compassing 
the whole world and all its great figures, 
than Frazier Hunt. He has both seen and 
helped make history. 


Twenty years agoin Mexico he went through 
the original Mexican Revolution. As a war 
correspondent he served with the Ameri- 
can troops in France during all of 1918. He 
was the only correspondent who took part 
in both the North Russian Expedition and 
the Siberian Expedition. He was awarded 
the Japanese Rising Sun Medal, for rescu- 
ing 5 Japanese soldiers who were about to 
be shot by the Bolsheviks. 


For months during the bitterest and 
bloodiest days of the Russian Revolution 
he was the only correspondent in Soviet 
Russia. Here he was arrested as a spy and 


narrowly missed being shot. 


He has interviewed and known personally 
almost all the world figures of the past two 
decades—Gandhi of India, Sun Yat-Sen of 
China, Lenin of Russia, Michael Collins of 
Ireland, Presidents Obregon and Calles 
and the bandit Pancho Villa of Mexico, the 
Prince of Wales, Mustafa Kemal of Tur- 
key, Alfonso XIII, Primo de Rivera, the 
boy king of Roumania, Presidents Hoover 
and Coolidge in the White House, Chief 
Justice Taft and a hundred and one other 
famous people. 


Announcing 


the seeond series 
of the 


CHEVROLET 
CHRONICLES 


The first series of Chevrolet Chronicles has proved so popular with 
radio listeners everywhere that Chevrolet announces the continuance 


of this weekly radio feature over the same 138 stations. 


Our friends of the radio audience will learn with regret that Captain 
*““Eddie”’ Rickenbacker cannot continue as host, due to the pressure of 
his duties as Vice-President, Director of Sales of the Fokker Aircraft 
Corporation. But we have been very fortunate to secure in Captain 
Rickenbacker’s stead, Frazier Hunt, ace of war correspondents, world 


traveler and interviewer of famous personages. 


As you know, the Chevrolet Chronicles present each week the per- 
sonal story of an American hero who has been decorated for valor in 
action. These programs are reviving public interest in the exploits of 
many of our leading war veterans. They are deepening public respect 
and admiration for those who have played dramatic roles in our 
history. And they are giving Americans—young and old—a vivid 
picture of what such qualities as patriotism, heroism and self-sacrifice 


actually mean. 


You will find this second series of the Chevrolet Chronicles even more 
interesting, entertaining and thrilling than the first. Be sure to tune 


in on the next program. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Mich., Division of General Motors Corporation 


Wateh Your Loeal Paper for Station and Time 
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Tobacco’s at its 
best ... in a pipe 


N’S preference for a man’s smoke 
—the pipe—is plenty positive. But 
do you know why? 

We'll tell you. First, pipe tobacco is 
different—for instance, Edgeworth. Sec- 
ond, tobacco smolders as it should in a 
pipe—completely, all of it. And third, 
you get more satisfaction—greater relish 
of the good old savory burley, soothing 
fullness of rich smoke. 

There’s even a fourth reason: you like 
good company. The pipe-smoking broth- 
erhood is good company. Its members 
are thinkers and leaders. 


Tobacco is at its best in a pipe because 


it gets a chance to be itself there—to 
loosen up as it comes to life, to expand 
and take in air and glow. Only the 
choicest leaves get that chance, for pipes 
tell the truth about tobacco. Choice 
leaves, choice blends, and mighty care- 
ful handling. Edgeworth comes up 
through eleven distinct processes before 
we’re willing to pass it on to you. 

If you’ve been missing all this, that’s 
your misfortune. If you keep on, it’s your 
fault—for we’re waiting to send you your 
first pipefuls of Edgeworth. See the cou- 
pon? Fillit out, get a good pipe, and the 
postman will bring you a neat little glad- 
to-meet-you packet of good old Edgeworth. 

Edgeworth is a combination of good tobaccos 

—selected carefully and blended especially 

for pipe-smoking. Its quality and flavor never 

change. Buy it anywhere in two forms — 

“Edgeworth Ready Rubbed” and “‘Edgeworth 


Plug Slice.’’ All sizes—15¢ pocket package 
to pound humidor tin. 


EDGEWORTH 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


LARUS & BRO. CO., 
100 S. 22nd St., Richmond, Va. 


I'll try your Edgeworth. And I'll try it in 
a good pipe. 


Name 





Street 





Town and state. 





Now Iet the Edgeworth come! avez 


tee | 
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The Plot That Failed 


(Continued from page 15) 


oath of office,” said he. “My life is of no 
consequence. I am willing to give it for 
his. As Orsini gave his life for Italy, I am 
ready to die for the rights of the South!” 

“Are there no means,” asked Mr. 
Hutchinson, “of saving the South?” 

“No!” exclaimed the ex-barber. “Die 
he must and shall!” A waterfall of impas- 
sioned language fell from the lips of the 
Italian. “Mr. Hutchinson, if I alone must 
act I shall not hesitate! Lincoln shall die 
in this city!” 

The conversation was overheard by a 
resident of Baltimore, whom Allan Pink- 
erton, in his notes, identified only as 
“Captain T.” On the following day 
Hutchinson encountered Captain T. and 
asked him how much there was to this 
talk of Fernandina. 

“It is determined,” said T., “that that 
God damned Lincoln shall never pass 
through here alive!” The captain added 
that he had “seen” Colonel Kane. “He is 
all right. In one week from today the 
North shall want a new President.” 

The reports that Mr. Howard sub- 
mitted to his chief supported the declara- 
tions of Fernandina. Exhibiting a gold 
badge as the insignia of his rank as lieu- 
tunant in the Palmetto Guards, Hillier 
had gradually disclosed to Howard the 
particulars of the conspiracy. ‘And what 
a pity that our glorious Union must be 
destroyed all on account of that monster 
Lincoln!” 

The itinerary of the President-elect as 
announced by the newspapers called for 
his arrival at the Calvert Street depot of 
the Northern Central at midday. There 
his party would take carriages and ride a 
mile and a half to the Baltimore & Ohio 
depot to entrain for Washington. The 
deed was to be done during the passage 
through the town. 

As the days passed the thing preyed 
upon the mind of Hillier. He drank to 
excess. His sleep was disturbed by un- 
pleasant dreams. Howard became his 
closest confidant. 

“T am destined to die shrouded in 
glory. Let us have another Brutus. I 
swear I will kill Lincoln before he reaches 
the Washington [Baltimore & Ohio] 
depot, not that I love Lincoln less but my 
country more. I am ready to do the deed 
and then will proudly announce my name 
and say, ‘Gentlemen, arrest me. I am 
the man!’” 

Five years later another young mega- 
lomaniac swayed against Barnum’s bar, 
his unstable brain reeling under the force 
of almost identical reverberations. His 
name was John Wilkes Booth. 

It was now time for Allan Pinkerton to 
communicate to Norman B. Judd of Mr. 
Lincoln’s entourage a confirmation of the 
serious posture of affairs. Mr. Lincoln 
was in New York City, and in a few days 
was due to be in Baltimore. 

This was a matter the detective hesi- 
tated to confide to the mails. His first 
thought was to go to New York in per- 
son, but the Baltimore situation was too 


acute. Accordingly, he sent Catherine 
Warne, with a letter to E. S. Sanford, 
president of the American Telegraph 
Company, to arrange an interview with 
Judd. Pinkerton himself went to Phila- 
delphia to receive a code message from 
Mrs. Warne as to the outcome of her 
mission. Instead of one telegram he re- 
ceived three. Mrs. Warne, Sanford and 
Judd each wired to Pinkerton to say 
nothing to anyone but to meet Judd in 
Philadelphia on the arrival of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s party. 

As Hutchinson, the broker, the detec- 
tive returned to Baltimore, where events 
moved swiftly. The conspirators had dis- 
patched agents north to watch the move- 
ments of the President-elect and to report 
any change of route or plans. Should the 
party come by way of the Philadelphia, 
Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad, which 
necessitated no change of trains, the blow 
was to be struck at the steam ferry at 
Havre de Grace. 

No such change was anticipated, how- 
ever, and plans were made in view of an 
arrival at the Calvert Street*depot and a 
ride through town. All events favored 
this. A sullen crowd would be on hand. 
Newspaper reports of the North’s recep- 
tion of the President-elect had inflamed 
the South. Police arrangements for keep- 
ing the crowd in check at the station 
would be thoroughly inadequate, but this 
is no proof of the hinted complicity of 
Marshal Kane. Police arrangements in 
the North had everywhere been inade- 
quate. Major Hunter’s arm had been 
broken at Buffalo. Mr. Lincoln had 
nearly been crushed in a corridor of the 
State House at Columbus. The stampede 
of a cavalry escort had endangered the 
lives of those in the personal carriage of 
the President-elect at Pittsburgh. 

As reported by Howard the arrange- 
ment was this: As Mr. Lincoln should 
emerge from the depot through a narrow 
passage where the carriages would await, 
a fight would be started among some 
roughs to attract the police. Lincoln 
would be quickly enveloped by a hostile 
crowd, and the blow struck. A small, 
swift steamer lying in an inlet of the 
Chesapeake would carry the assassin to a 
southern port. 

Who should do the deed? 

According to Howard twenty men, in- 
cluding Fernandina and Hillier, had taken 
an oath to kill Mr. Lincoln, if designated 
to do so. The President-elect was to be 
in Baltimore on February 23d. On the 
night of February 20th, these conspira- 
tors met, and drew ballots from a hat in 
a dark room. No one was to disclose his 
ballot, but the drawer of a red ballot was 
to strike the blow, choosing his weapon. 
Eight red ballots were placed in the hat, 
instead of one as supposed. 

The following day Pinkerton took a 
train for Philadelphia, registering at the 
St. Louis Hotel, as J. H. Hutchinson of 
Baltimore. Mr. Lincoln arrived amid 
tumultuous scenes, admirers nearly mob- 
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bing his carriage before it reached the 


Continental Hotel, in Chestnut Street, 
five or six blocks from where Pinkerton 
was staying. Judd and President Felton 

f the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Balti- 
more Railroad met Pinkerton in his room. 

The immediate difficulty confronting 
the conferees was to convince Mr. Lin- 
coln of the seriousness of the situation 
Political assassination was then a crime 
scarcely known in the United States. Judd 
emphasized the almost boundless confi- 
ience Lincoln had in people. Moreover, 
he wished to do nothing to indicate that 
he suspected the Southern people of bad 
faith. 

After much discussion it was decided 
that Pinkerton should meet the Presi- 
dent-elect and support Judd in his state- 
ment of the case. 

Years later both Judd and Allan Pink- 
erton, whose life did not lack excitement. 
recalled the tussle they had getting 
through the crowd that surrounded the 
famous Continental Hotel. Mr. Lincoln 
was holding a reception in the spacious 
parlors on the second floor. It was eleven 
o'clock at night before he could get away 
to join the two in Judd’s room. 

“Though plainly exhausted from the 
fatigue of travel and receptions he greeted 
us in his usual kindly and gracious way,” 
Mr. Pinkerton wrote in a letter to Judge 
Herndon, of Springfield, the former law 
partner of Lincoln. Mr. Judd, who was a 
well-known railroad attorney and pres- 
ently became United States Minister to 
Prussia, made the opening statement, 
marshaling his facts expertly. “Mr. Lin- 
coln,” wrote Pinkerton in his notebook 
after the interview, “listened very atten- 
tively but did not say a word, nor did his 
countenance, which I closely watched, 
show any emotion.” 

The detective then spoke, giving addi- 
tional particulars—the state of popular 
feeling in Baltimore, the rumors concern- 
ing Kane, and lastly the actual details of 
the contemplated murder. In conclusion 
he said that he did not believe Mr. Lin- 
coln could traverse that mile and a half 
in an open carriage alive. 

Lincoln said nothing. Judd pressed him 
to take the train that night, and under 
guard, slip through Baltimore in secret. 

Parrying this suggestion Lincoln asked 
a series of questions. Why not give the 
whole story to the newspapers? he urged, 
thinking that publicity would kill the 
plot. Pinkerton replied that it would 
mean the lives of some of his detectives. 

“Will you,” said Judd at length, “on 


| amy statement that we can make consent 


[a 





to leave for Washington on tonight’s 
train?” 

“No,” said Mr. Lincoln, “I cannot con- 
sent. I shall hoist the flag on Independ- 
ence Hall tomorrow morning, and go to 
Harrisburg and meet the legislature. 
Then I shall have filled all my engage- 
ments. After this if you, Judd, think 
there is positive danger in my attempting 
to go through Baltimore openly, accord- 
ing to the published programme, I will 
place myself in your hands.” 

The three separated at one in the morn- 
ing. Pinkerton spent the rest of the night 
making arrangements for the morrow. At 
six o'clock, with (Continued on page 40) 
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Aut that most people see of the tele- 


phone company are a telephone and 


| a few feet of wire. 
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But through that telephone you 


| can talk with any one of millions of 


people, all linked together by the 
web of equipment of the Bell System. 

All its efforts are turned constantly 
to one job—to give better telephone 


| service toan ever-increasing number of 
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people, as cheaply as it possibly can. 

The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company provides the staff 
work for the Bell System. To it the 


operation of the telephone service is 


|a public trust. It pays a reasonable 


dividend to its stockholders . . . and 
uses all earnings beyond that to im- 
prove and extend the service. 


There are more than 5 50,000 stock- 


holders, and no one person owns so 
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much as one per cent of its stock. 

The Bell System operates through 
24 regional companies, each one at- 
tuned to the needs of its particular 
territory. In addition, the 5000 mem- 
bers of the Bell Laboratories staff do 
the scientific work which makes it 
possible to improve and widen the 
service at least cost to its users. The 
Western Electric Company, which 
manufactures for the Bell System, 
specializes in the economical produc- 
tion of telephone equipment of the 
highest quality. 

All these facilities 
available throughout the entire Bell 
System, at any time or place. 
Because of them, every dollar that 
you spend for telephone service brings 


are directly 


you constantly greater value and 


convenience. 
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The Plot That Failed 
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the sun just rising, the detective made his 
way to Independence Square, which was 
filled with people. Lincoln ran up the 
flag and endeavored to retire but the peo- 
ple cried for a speech. 

The President-elect made a brief plea 
for a return to the principle of equal 
rights as guaranteed by the Declaration 
of Independence. “But if this country 
cannot be saved without giving up that 
principle . . . I would rather be assas- 
sinated on this spot than to surrender it.”’ 

The speaker paused. The lines of his 
tired face were deep. 

“My friends,” he added, “this is wholly 
an unprepared speech. I may have said 
something indiscreet. But. I have said 
nothing but what I am willing to live by, 
and if it be the pleasure of Almighty God, 
to die by.” 

Mr. Lincoln’s party was preparing to 
leave for the Harrisburg train when ap- 
peared a slender young man, obviously 
nervous, who identified himself as Fred- 
erick Seward, son of the man whom Lin- 
coln had chosen to be his Secretary of 
State, saying he had a communication 
from his father which he could place only 
in the hands of Mr. Lincoln. The Presi- 
dent-elect opened the letter and read: 

“My son . . . will show you a report 
made by our detective to General Scott. 

. I deem it so important as to dis- 
patch my son to meet you wherever he 
may find you. I concur with General 
Scott in thinking it best for you to recon- 
sider your arrangement. No one but Gen- 
eral Scott, myself and the bearer is aware 
of this communication ... WrLLtAm H. 
SEWARD.” 

The report contained-a description of 
the Baltimore plot, gathered by agents of 
the War Department, who had worked 
entirely independently of Pinkerton, and, 
indeed, without knowledge of his activi- 
ties. Mr. Lincoln was now convinced of 
the need for caution. 

That afternoon Mr. Lincoln addressed 
the legislature at Harrisburg, and was 
driven from the capitol to a reception at 
the Jones House. The reception was to 
be followed by the Governor’s dinner at 
the hotel, which was set for an early hour 
to enable the President-elect to retire to 
the Executive Mansion for a good night’s 
rest. Allan Pinkerton had remained in 
Philadelphia and arrangements in Har- 
risburg were in the hands of Judd and a 
few railroad and telegraph officials. Their 
program was that Mr. Lincoln should 
leave the Jones House ostensibly for the 
Executive Mansion. But actually he 
should be conducted to a special train to 
speed him to Philadelphia in time to catch 
the regular night express to Washington, 
where he should arrive at an hour when 
the world believed him still in bed in 
Harrisburg. 

To accomplish this would seem a prob- 
lem for a magician. It proved a great 
problem for Mr. Judd, who at the close 
of the reception whispered to Lincoln 
that it would be necessary to impart the 


secret to a few additional members of 
the staff. Up to this time only Mrs. Lin- 
coln and Ward H. Lamon had been told. 
The plan called for Mr. Lincoln to travel 
with one companion from his suite, Pink- 
erton to provide other guards. who would 
be answerable for his safety. MrLincoln 
had chosen Lamon, an athletic young 
Virginian practicing law in Illinois. 

Five or six of the principal members of 
the official party were summened to a 
small room opening off the. parlors in 
which the reception had been held. Mr. 
Lincoln was present. Judd présented the 
case, and outlined the course of action 
proposed. A warm discussion ensued. 
Colonel E. V.-Sumner was especially cri- 
tical. “Say the word and I'll get a squad 
of cavalry, sir, and cut our way through.” 
That was how he had done it in the Mexi- 
can war. 

Another thing that ruffled, the colonel 
was that Lamon and not he had been 
chosen for the post of danger. As the 
meeting broke up Sumner said, “J have 
undertaken to go to Washington with Mr. 
Lincoln and shall do it!” The members 
separated to take their places at the din- 
ner, Judd walking beside the colonel try- 
ing to explain that the presence of an 
additional man would be an added risk, 
but the old soldier’s mind was made up. 

At a quarter to six o'clock dusk had 
fallen. A locomotive and one passenger 
coach, without lights, waited on the main 
line at the edge of town. But the dinner 
was not more than half over and a thou- 
sand people and a half dozen bonfires 
encircled the hotel. 

Mr. Lincoln was seated next to Gov- 
ernor Curtin, who, at the last moment 
had been informed that quite possibly 
before the dinner was over his guest 
would have to leave Harrisburg upon a 
“secret mission.” The Governor was in- 
structed to give out that Mr. Lincoln had 
retired to the Executive Mansion on 
account of a headache. 

A closed carriage drew up to a side 
entrance to the hotel. A few minutes 
later Ward Lamon, in evening clothes, 
strolled into the dining room and caught 
the eye of Mr. Lincoln. 

Those seated near heard the President- 
elect murmur something about a head- 
ache and a breath of fresh air. Protesting 
that Governor Curtin must not think of 
deserting his guests Mr. Lincoln took 
Lamon’s arm and slipped through a door- 
way. 

In a remote part of the room the mili- 
tary figure of Colonel Sumner, splendid in 
blue and gold, also arose and left the 
dining hall. 

But he missed Lincoln and Lamon, 
who had ascended to a private room, to 
make a partial change of clothing. He 
caught sight of them, however, in a cor- 
ridor on the ground floor hastening 
toward the door where the carriage stood. 

Judd was there. “Hurry,” he called 


softly. 
Mr. Lincoln stepped inside. Lamon 
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followed. Colonel Sumner reached to 

grasp the handle of the carriage door. 
One moment, Colonel,” said Judd, 

laying a hand on the officer’s shoulder. 

Sumner turned to see who had spoken. 
The door slammed and the carriage was 
oft. 

The telegraph wires out of Harrisburg, 
excepting those used in the operation of 
trains, had been cut. Railroad wires were 
tapped and messages not relating to the 
movement of trains were held up. 

Seated in the dark coach Mr. Lincoln 
opened his satchel and abstracted a manu- 
script which he carefully buttoned in an 
inside pocket of his vest. 

“You know,” he said, in his deliberate 
way, “I had a scare today. This”—he 
tapped the bulge in his vest—“is the only 
existing copy of my certificate of good 
moral character, written by myself”— 
in other words, his inaugural address, 
which two continents were waiting to 
hear. “I thought I had lost it.” 

Mr. Lincoln went on to say that he 
had entrusted his bag to his eldest son, 
Bob, a boy in his teens. Not appreciating 
the value of its contents, Bob left the 
valise in the baggage room at the Jones 
House and when Mr. Lincoln sent for it 
he was given a bag that looked like his 
but contained only a soiled shirt, a few 
paper collars, a deck of cards and a 
bottle of whisky. Mr. Lincoln chuckled 
over the mistake, but said that he was 
really disturbed until his own grip was 
found. 

Allan Pinkerton met the train with a 
carriage at the West Philadelphia Station 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. There was 
nearly an hour to spare before the ten 
fifty Philadelphia, Wilmington & Balti- 
more express left for Washington from 
another depot. The time was spent driv- 
ing about the city. Arrangements had 
been made to hold the train until a parcel 
of “important papers” should be placed 
in the hands of the conductor for delivery 
in Washington. 

At exactly train time Lincoln, Lamon 
and Pinkerton left the carriage in a dark 
street a square from the station. Mr. 
Lincoln wore an overcoat, a plaid muffler 
and a soft black hat. Passing through the 
station he stooped a little to dissemble 
his height which seemed greater than it 
was beside the squat, thickset Pinkerton. 

At the train-side were Catherine Warne 
and George D. Bangs, of the Pinkerton 
force, who had arranged to have a “sick 
friend” taken into the sleeping car by the 
rear entrance. 

Three adjoining sections had been en- 
gaged. Mr. Lincoln, Lamon and Pirker- 
ton took their places in the middle one, 
drawing the curtains although the berth 
was not made down. Mr. Lincoln and 
Lamon took one seat, and Pinkerton sat 
facing them. Mrs. Warne and Bangs 
occupied the sections on either side. Both 
were armed. When Conductor Litzen- 
berg came through, Bangs produced 
tickets for the party. 

None of the five slept that night. and 
no one hardly spoke, except Mr. Lincoln 
who, in a voice that was inaudible out- 
side the berth, told a few stories. “I 
could not then, nor have I since been able 
to understand (Continued on page 42) 
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teristic of the business leaders of today. 

These men have deliberately set 
about building this health—have giv- 
en it the same attention that they give 
to their bank accounts. 

They know that one of the most 
treacherous enemies of health is con- 
stipation. When systems are clogged, 

isons often spread throughout the 
= Headaches, dizziness, spells of 
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The Plot That Failed 
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how anyone, in like circumstances, could 
have exhibited such composure.” Mr. 
Pinkerton wrote this after he had served 
through the Civil War. 


| The first critical stage in the journey 


was at the Havre de Grace ferry. As the 
train began to slow up Pinkerton slipped 
| out on the rear platform. Two beams from 
the dark lantern flashed from beside the 
track. It was daredevil Tim Webster, 
with whom the detective had communi- 
cated in code, signaling that all was well. 
A year later daredevil Tim died on a 
scaffold in Richmond—the first Union 
spy to pay the penalty. 
The train reached Baltimore at three- 
thirty o’clock, and laid over half an hour. 
Again Mr. Pinkerton left the car. One of 
his men paced the station platform. The 
city was asleep. 
Dawn brought into view the steel 
frame outlining the unfinished dome of 


| 


the capitol as the train rolled into Wash- 
ington 

Mr. Lincoln arose to straighten his 
clothing. 

“Well, boys,” he said, “thank God this 
prayer meeting is over!” 

There was just time for a final story: 

A river steamboat, grounded on a bar, 
had resisted all attempts to float her. 
There seemed to be nothing to do but wait 
for a higher stage of water. A religious 
revival meeting was in progress in a tent 
on shore, and the captain said that it 
might adjourn to the salon of the boat. 
The weight of the worshippers coming 
on board rocked the boat and she slid 
into deep water. One good brother was 
on his knees delivering a prayer in a loud 
voice when the captain rushed in. 

“Off this boat, every damned one of 
you!” he shouted. “This prayer meet- 
ing’s over!” 


The Passing of the Plague 
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miles from the Atlantic Coast then. 
With our improved sanitary facilities, it 
is doubtful whether cholera could ever 
occur more than in a few isolated cases. 
Certainly it can never become epidemic. 
For the same precautions of water sup- 
ply and milk supply that guard us against 
typhoid guard us against cholera. Period- 
ically some cholera appears in this coun- 
try, brought overseas. But it never makes 
any progress, and almost surely never 
will. Which is a mercy, for cholera is 
one of the most deadly of diseases that 
large numbers of people can have. 

These were the early and deadly epi- 
demic diseases: plague, cholera, small- 
pox, typhoid, yellow fever. They are all 
under control, and can never return as 
long as we have health authorities on the 
alert to guard the public health. There 
are two other epidemic diseases, neither 
of them so immediately deadly, but both 
the causes of infinite misery and eco- 
nomic loss. One is malaria, the other 
hookworm. 

These are, for the most part, past. 
Malaria is spread, like yellow fever, by 
the bite of some species of mosquito. 
Draining the breeding pools, making un- 
inhabitable those pools which cannot be 
drained, screening all houses,and remain- 
ing behind screens after dark—these pre- 
vent malaria, and the debility and gen- 
eral listlessness and periodic chills and 
fever which follow in its wake. Going 
barefoot permits the hookworm germ to 
enier the body. Wearing shoes closes this 
commonest channel of infection. And 
certain medicines have been proved 
specific remedies for the disease, so that 
it is steadily decreasing in incidence. As 
the disease becomes rare, through preven- 
tion, it is that much less likely to infect 
new victims. So we find that hookworm, 
the cause of such remarkable shiftless- 


ness as was ascribed to some of our 
Southern “poor whites,’ is on the way 
out, along with malaria. 

Other diseases are still epidemic, al- 
though some of them can be centrolled 
or wiped out by proper measures. Diph- 
theria, for instance, can be absolutely 
prevented, and right now the campaign of 
education is being carried on to induce 
people to take the necessary precautions. 
The Schick test is easily and comfortably 
carried out to determine whether the in- 
dividual is susceptible to diphtheria. If 
he is thus proved susceptible, he can be 
immunized with toxin antitoxin. But. it 
takes about six months for immunity to 
develop after immunization, so that it is 
not safe to wait until an epidemic ap- 
pears to take steps in this direction. After 
a person who has not been immunized 
contracts diphtheria, it is possible to ad- 
minister large doses of antitoxin to aid 
the forces of the body in overcoming the 
disease. But it must be given early 
Practically no diphtheria patients die if 
they have adequate treatment within the 
first 24 hours of the disease. Perhaps 3 
percent die if the treatment is not ad- 
ministered until 48 hours and so on. The 
disease was fatal in a large proportion of 
all cases before this development in its 
prevention and treatment. 

Tuberculosis has never appeared in 
epidemic proportions in our Western 
civilization, although it has sometimes 
approached this form among primitive 
peoples who had never before been in 
contact with it. It was, however, so wide- 
spread in our population that it was quite 
as serious as an epidemic. Especially 
through the pasteurization of milk and the 
isolation of active, open cases of human 
tuberculosis, this disease is fading out of 
the picture as an important cause of 
mortality. 
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Acute infectious diseases which some- 
times become locally epidemic and which 
are still in need of control are scarlet 

| fever, measles, whooping cough and 
pneumonia. Some progress has been made 
in the prevention and treatment of scar- 
let fever, although it is still a real prob- 
lem. Measles is yielding in many of those 
still comparatively rare instances where 
convalescent serum is used. Whooping 
cough is still serious, although the mor- 
tality from it is not large except among 
infants of less than six months. 

Pneumonia is something on which 
little progress has been made. Control 
of pneumonia seems to be more of an 
individual matter than one for public 
health authorities’ control. The principal 
factor in inducing resistance to pneu- 
monia seems to be sunshine and diet. 
Sunshine lends immunity. But the im- 
munity seems to wear off after two or 
three months. This is why, in our North- 
ern climates, the pneumonia rate begins 
to increase in November; during October 
and November people are out of doors 
less than in the summer, there are fewer 
sunshiny days, and the sunshine is weaker 
in actinic rays. The pneumonia rate 
works upward to a peak in January, 
February and March, during which 
months as many people usually die of 
pneumonia as in all the rest of the year. 
Then, as the springtime sunshine lures 
the population out of doors, the rate de- 
clines sharply and remains low all sum- 
mer. 

Another serious problem in public 
health work is infantile paralysis, also 
known as poliomyelitis. This condition 
may occur in epidemics. It has become 
more frequent since 1906. The largest 
epidemic occurred in the summer of 1916 
when there were 27,000 cases in the 
United States, most of them in New 
York. The spread of the disease may be 
stopped by quarantine of those who have 
it; an individual found to have poliomye- 
litis should be isolated and kept out of 
contact with others until the condition is 
cured. 

Children under five years are most 
susceptible to this disease, but people of 
any age may catch it. Poor hygiene does 
not cause the infection to occur; often 
children who apparently receive the best 
of care may acquire this condition. The 
fatality from the disease is highest among 
young babies; it is higher among boys 
than girls. The death rate runs about ten 
percent, about twenty-five percent of 
the patients in the average epidemic re- 
cover completely without any paralysis, 
about sixty-five percent survive the dis- 
ease but have paralysis. In many cases 

| the paralysis may be reduced in serious- 
ness, or perhaps eliminated, by remedial 
treatment after the disease has passed. 

A question frequently asked of a 
physician in public health work is, “What 
are the probabilities of future great epi- 
demics?” I believe that I have already 
in this article answered this question in 
respect to most of the diseases which 
have been epidemic in a serious way. The 
chances are practically at zero. 

There is one possibility of future 
epidemic, however—in fact, almost a 
certainty. This (Continued on page 44) 
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The Passing of the Plague 


(Continued from page 43) 


is the epidemic of respiratory disease, 
frequently terminating fatally in pneu- 
monia, which we last suffered on a large 
scale in 1918 under the name of influenza, 
or more popularly “flu.” 

Contrary to general opinion, this was 
not a new medical phenomenon when it 
appeared during the World War. It has 
appeared in the form of violent epidemic 
at regular intervals of 30 to 33 years for 
several centuries. In the between years, 
it occurs in a small way, and perhaps the 
less violent, less dangerous flu that people 
have between the major epidemics is 
caused by the same bacillus in a condition 
of considerably less virulence. 

Practically no progress has been made 
in the prevention and treatment of this 
disease. Absolute isolation of a group, 
before the infection reaches any of its 
members, is an almost sure preventive. 
This was proved during the 1918 epi- 
demic, when a very few army posts in 
favorable position for absolute quaran- 
tine—such, for instance, as one on an 
island in the Mississippi below New*Or- 
leans—had absolutely no influenza while 
the epidemic was at its height on the out- 
side. But when the epidemic had sub- 
sided and these isolated posts were re- 
leased from strict quarantine, the men 
got the flu in just about the same propor- 


tions as had been prevalent in the rest of 
the population a few weeks earlier. 

The crowded, congested condition of 
many of the military camps contributed, 
no doubt, to the spread of the infection in 
1918. The susceptibility of a large group 
of men in service who came from rural 
environments and who therefore had not 
developed the city-dweller’s typical re- 
sistance to respiratory diseases was prob- 
ably a contributing factor. But it would 
have been a great epidemic even without 
the wartime conditions. And the chances 
are that somewhere between 1948 and 
1951 we shall have another influenza epi- 
demic about like that of 12 years ago. 

But this is, I am glad to say, the only 
gloom that I can forecast. In every other 
respect, there is every reason to believe 
that we cannot and shall not have again 
the epidemics which formerly scourged 
mankind periodically. Science, both in 
the laboratories and in the public health 
field, has made infinite progress against 
these age-old enemies of man. Lives are 
saved, economic loss is forestalled. 

And in this battle of medical science 
against epidemic disease, the United 
States has maintained a fine quality of 
leadership—just as it has in practically 
every field of human activity that is 
working for the betterment of humanity. 


Bat 


(Continued from page 9) 


moistening his parched lips with his 
tongue. 

“Mattern,” the captain began. The 
hoarseness had left his voice and it re- 
tained only a crisp frostiness. ‘Mattern, 
you lied to me. You knew Captain Good- 
man before.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You killed him?” 

“No, sir.” 

“What happened, then?” 

“It was this way, sir.” The youth 
stared at his company commander with 
an intent, unblinking gaze as if his eyes 
were trying to see but could not. “He 
spoke to me. Said he wanted to get in 
that wall.” 

“To get in the wall? Asked a sentry to 
get through the wall? Got to tell a bet- 
ter story than that, Mattern!” 

“Tt’s the truth, sir. He wanted in the 
buvette.” 

“What for?” 

“He didn’t say.” 
bewildered stare. 

“You hated him,” Fleming accused 

“No. Not quite that. I didn’t like 
him much. I told him he couldn’t get in. 
He went on, then. Seemed in an awful 
hurry, sir.” 

“He busted you to private, Mattern,” 
Fleming charged, “and you got even. 
Why’d you pretend you didn’t know 
him?” 


Pickering asked quietly. 
The eyes kept their 
“Didn’t say.” 


“TI didn’t want to get into trouble . . . 
him dead and all!” 

“You told him he couldn’t get in, and 
he started through the hole, and you got 
him.” 

“No, sir. He didn’t know me.” 

“Didn’t know you?” Fleming laughed 
hoarsely. “Talked to you. . .” 

“Yes, sir. I wouldn’t of knowed him 
but for his voice. It was dark. He had a 
kind of whiny voice. Nobody could for- 
get it.” 

‘‘Where’s the gun?” 

“What gun? Mine? Here, sir. It hasn’t 
been shot.” 

Pickering took the weapon, slipped out 
the clip, and flipping open the barrel, 
ejected the shell there. The bore, when 
he looked through it at the light, was 
clean. He handed it to Fleming. 

“You got to tell a straighter story 
than this,” the captain warned again. 
“Give you time to think it over.” He 
called the sergeant who was waiting out- 
side. “Lock this liar up!” 


ICKERING said nothing when the 
youth was gone. 

“One of my own men!” the captain 
grumbled. He crowded the service rec- 
ords into his field safe. ““Goodman slept 
in Officers’ Casual Company 1235,” he 
said as the lock turned. “Looked it up 
when I got his records. It’s near here.” 
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The Officers’ Casual Company was 

| lodged in a low, dimly-lighted building 
just across the road from the buvette. 
When the military police captain and 
Sergeant Pickering entered, its members 
for the most part were still up. Of a 
group playing deuces wild near the door, 
Fleming inquired for Captain Goodman's 


co 


| Never heard of him,” one man said, 
| and snapped down a card on the blanket. 
Goodman?” another volunteered. 

“That's who that enlisted man was look- 

ing for a while back.” Pickering saw 

Fleming glance up at him. “He sleeps 

way back at the rear.” 

They proceeded unhurriedly down the 
aisle of cots, while officers on both sides 
peered suspiciously at Fleming’s military 
police brassard. At the opposite end the 
captain repeated his question. A young 
lieutenant with blue eyes and a fresh 
complexion stood up at once. 

“Here’s his cot, sir. Next mine. What’s 
happened?” 

“What’s your name?” Fleming de- 
manded. The lieutenant looked inquisi- 
tively at the brassard before he replied. 

“Name’s Schantz, sir. Wilfred P. 

| What happened to Goodman?” 

“Nothing much,” Fleming answered. 
“How long have you known him?” 

“Me?” The young lieutenant shrug- 
ged. “Lord, I didn’t know him. He just 
came in last night. Yesterday afternoon. 
Wanted to go right on. Right back to 

| the States. But this shipping tie-up, you 
know . . . nobody’s getting out. He was 
afraid about the papers. . . . 

“What papers?” It was Pickering 

asked the question 

“In his musette sack, that he was or- 
dered to carry to Washington. Something 
confidential. Scared to death he’d lose 
‘em. Told me last night he wouldn’t dare 
sleep till he got out of France.” 

“Did he sleep?” the sergeant asked. 

“No, sir.” Schantz addressed the cap- 
tain. “Every time I turned over he was 
sitting up in bed with the musette sack 
on his lap. Took it to meals with him. 
Anybody came in the door, he’d look out 
quick to see who it was.” 

“Did he say who he was afraid of?” 

“Oh, everybody, from the way he 
acted. Frenchmen, civilians, enlisted 
men. 3 

“How'd he act tonight? 

‘Worse than ever. About seven o’clock 

began talking about getting protec- 

tion. Wanted to ask the military police 
to keep the bag for him. He sat here 
grousing and getting hard nosed till about 
nine o’clock when that enlisted man came 
in and asked for him.” 

“What enlisted man? 

“IT don’t know, sir. A tall fellow. The 
lights aren’t very good up to the front 
end. He was wearing a poncho over his 
head, you know, to keep off the rain.” 

“Sure,” Pickering nodded, “to keep 
off the rain. It sort of covered up his 
face?” 

Schantz agreed. “Soon as he saw him, 
Goodman grabbed up his sack and went 
through the back door like a bat outta 
hell, sir. And that’s the last I saw of 
him. Somebody up front yelled his name, 
and when no- (Continued on page 46) 
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“| Had a Waistline Like His. 
I Got Rid of It 
This Easy Way | 


“My waistline quickly went from 42 
down to 34 inches,”’ says E. D. Lane, 
of Albany, N. Y. “Just wore a 
Director Belt and got results. Never 
felt better in my life.” 


HE Director puts the loose, fallen ab- 
dominal muscles back where they belong, and 
‘ou immediately take on a slender, athletic appearance, 
Then, its gentle vibratory action on the abdomen bring 
results similar to regular massage, scattering the fat and 
giving strength and Aivenes to the waistline while the re- 
placement of the muscles relieves the strain on thedousve 
organs. This means better assimilation of food and im- 
ae elimination. In thousands of cases the improvement 
not only been immediate but has become permanent. 


Slip the DIRECTOR On—That’s All 
Now you can quickly, easily and surel y rid rid 


yourself of a bulging waistline ousands 0 

who sent for the Director on our trial offer have canta 
its value for reducing the waistline; and letters from physi- 
cians recommend it as a natural, commonsense way to ob- 
tain the desired results. 


The Director is fitted to your 
measure all in one piece. There 
are no buckles, laces nor straps to 
bother you. It is light and compact, 
lies flat, is worn with perfect ease and 
comfort, and cannot be seen. 


Sent on Trial 


Let us prove our claims. We'll send a 
Director for trial. If you don’t get re- [i] Name...........0.ceeceeceeeceeveeeees | 
sults you owe nothing. You don't risk 
a penny. Write for trial offer, doctors’ 
endorsements and letters from users. 
Mail the coupon NOW! 
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$350 a Week 


In Own Business 
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each county. This man does not need blotches disappear and vivid colorings and fresh- 
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farmer or an earnest laborer. Frand Diedrich writes, ‘‘I started business with 
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in the rug-c.eaning business—a high-grade are doing this. It should be the goal of every H-B 
business all your own. F. W. Tesnow, Berwyn, rug-washer owner. 


Iil., earned $350 his best week. No shop neces- “Customers Tell Others” 
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your vicinity and near-by towns——residences, road job to buy H-B cleaner. $390 last month and 
hotels, offices, schools, churches, clubs, theatres. : 
: . - business increasing. A wealthy lady watched us 
The H-B rug-washer is very simple. Anyone clean an expensive oriental rug. She asked us to 
can run it. Electricity does the work. Simply clean hers. Then her daughter in Chicago Heights, 
clean a few rugs. These customers tell others 24 miles away, had us clean hers, We received $50."" 
and also give you their future work. Send 
coupon for booklet explaining everything. $$8, 000 
“gg ours”’ Every H-B rug-washer is guaranteed by 
. 7.50 in 10 4 7 a 127-year-old 658,000,000 company. You 
E. Anderson, Cedar Grove, N. J., writes: ““I take no risk. This method has been success- 
earn as much as $87.50 in ten hours with my ful 12 years. H-B rug-washers are used 
H-B by ag We would not want you to by United States government and by Statler 
expect to do this at the start and even later and other leading hotels. 


not every day. The business comes easily, but 
some days are better than others. i= EASY TERMS 


“Nev Complaint” Complete equipment is inexpensive. A 

C. 3. Water Lontorilie says tee bus! recsenablo Gowan payment brings everything 
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H-B Co., 6162 H-B Bidg., 
Racine, Wisconsin 

Gentlemen :—Send at once (no obligation) 
your free booklet illustrating rug-washer and 
telling how I can own my own business; how 
I can earn large profits at prices below other 
methods; how I can enjoy a permanent year- 
around business; how I can become finan- 
cially independent in a very short time; and 
how I can pay on easy terms. 
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t tells you, step by step, 
how to get a steady 


GOVERNMENT 
POSITION 


I have shown thousands of fellows like you 
the way to secure the well-paid, permanent 
Civil Service jobs they now hold. And the very 
FIRST step they took was to send for my 
FREE BOOK. Get it quick! It tells you exactly 
what / would, if you came to see me in Rochester. 
Page by page this book tells you EVERYTHING 
you want to know about getting a Government 
Position. Here are a few “high spots”: 


Page 4 tells What Uncle Sam Pays 


He’s the finest, squarest boss in the world. You can’t be 


fired or laid of; HARD TIMES DO NOT AFFECT THE 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEE; and he get 

$200 a year more than other workers. 

start at $1,900 a year—can work up to $4,700. M 
gives salaries of every branch. 


Page 9 tells How You Pick Your Job 

Pick the job you want; I'll help you get it. You can 
work in your home town, travel, work in Washington, D. C., 
or at the Panama Canal. Uncle Sam has openings everywhere. 


Page 12 tells How I Prepare You Quickly 
For eight years I was Official Examiner of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, so I know just what kind of questions are 
asked. You can depend upon me to coach you so you will 
pass HIGH, and be offered one of the FIRST jobs open. 


Page 16 tells About Year 

You don’t have to take the boss’s vague promise of «a 
raise—and never get it. You can depend on your increase 
from Uncle Sam. Read all about this BIG ADVANTAGE 
in my FREE BOOK. 


Page 18 tells About Vacations with Pay 

In some branches you get up to 30 days with pay every 
year, and up to 30 days’ sick leave. See my book for full 
information on this liberal plan. 


Page 10 tells About Civil Service 
Pensions 


Uncle Sam doesn’t chuck you out when you're ‘‘tgo old.” 
He retires you on a generous pension. Get my book and 
read all about this. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


If you're an American citizen, over 18, you can quit 
worrying FOREVER about losing your job or being laid 
off. I mean it! There’s a wonderful PERMANENT position 


y book 


waiting for you in the Civil Service. And if you're an ez- 
Service Man you'll get special preference. You can be a 
Railway Mail Clerk, Postmaster, Customs Service Man, 
Panama Canal Clerk, or get any of the other positions de- 
scribed in my book. Send for it NOW and find out how I 
help you GET THE JOB YOU WANT! Mail the coupon today! 


ARTHUR R. PATTERSON, Principal 
Patterson School 
632 Wisner Building Rochester, N. Y. 


ARTHUR R. PATTERSON, Principal 
Patterson School, 
632 Wisner Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 

Send me your big FREE BOOK telling how I can secure a 
position with the U. S. Government paying from $1,900 to 
$3,300 a year. to start, with excellent chances for advance- 
ment, This doesn’t obligate me in any way. 
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body answered, this enlisted man turned 
and went out.” 

“Who else saw the captain go?” 

“Why, I don’t know.” 

“Whose cot is that on the other side?” 

“Captain McArthur’s. That’s him 
playing poker down there, in his under- 
shirt.” 

“McArthur,” Fleming called, and a big 
beefy man dropped his cards and padded 
back in a pair of bedroom slippers. “Did 
you see Captain Goodman leave tonight ?” 
Fleming asked. 

The heavy man yawned. 

“Goodman? No. I didn’t. Is he gone? 
Well,” he yawned again, “I'll not miss 
him. If there ever was a damned gold- 
Oreeer...” 

“What do you mean by that, sir?” 
Pickering asked. 

“Perpetual belly-ache. Him and his 
Afraid some Jerry spy would 
grab them. He was a damn nuisance. 


Only came in yesterday and wanted to 


get home faster’n angels could fly. What’s 
he done now?” 

“You didn’t see him leave?” 

“No. I was down there on that third 
cot. I heard his name called. Looked 
up but he wasn’t here.” 

“Didn’t see him go out the back way?” 

“Him? No. Saw Schantz, that’s ~all.” 

Pickering swung on the younger offi- 
cer. “Saw Schantz go out the back way?” 

The lieutenant flushed. His hands, at 
his sides, clenched. “I forgot,” he ad- 


| mitted, “I did follow him out the door. 


He acted so . . . so scared, I sort of felt 
responsible.” 

“You must of,” the sergeant agreed. 

“T just went out. Saw Goodman going 
across the mud toward the main road. 
Watched him a moment and came back 
in.” 

“See anything else?” 

The lieutenant was sweating violently. 
“Why, yes. You’ve got me upset. There 
was somebody else, I think.” 

“What do you mean, you think?” Flem- 
ing demanded. 

“T thought somebody else was walking 
in the mud. It was dark.” 

“How long was Lieutenant Schantz 
gone, sir?” the sergeant asked McArthur. 

“About five or ten minutes.” 

“Guess we want you to come along,” 
Fleming decided. “We'll talk it over at 
my office.” 

“We're getting plenty of suspects, sir,’ 
Pickering said quietly to the police offi- 
cer. “Only, if this lieutenant did it, then 
Mattern’s out. Hardly likely they’re 
both in on it.” 

Fleming digested this slowly. 

“Somebody did it,” he said, 
nobody’s going to get away.” 

Schantz, protesting, went with them. 
The rain, which had diminished in the 
early evening, poured furiously again. It 
was one o’clock. They saw an ambulance 
from the camp hospital at the door of 
the casual barracks and four men carry- 
ing the stretcher with the body of Cap- 


“and 


tain Goodman. Pickering, leaving Flem- 
ing and his suspect at the police tent, 
proceeded again to the hole in the wall. 
A police lieutenant now stood guard 
there. 

“Anybody around, 
asked. 

“No one,” the officer said. 

The sergeant crawled through the hole 
and for the second time that night stood a 
moment in silence in the bleak garden of 
the buvette. Rain spattered noisily against 
the slates of the roof and drummed per- 
sistently in the tin downspouts. After 
he had accustomed his eyes to the 
blackness, he circled the building and ar- 
rived once more at the door of the wine 
shop. No light shone now in the shutter 
chinks. Old man Trempaux had gone to 
bed to meditate on his sins. 

Water tumbled noisily into the barrel 
and spilled over, making a pool at Pick- 
ering’s feet. He stood a long time listen- 
ing to it. Rain. Falling into an old 
wooden barrel. Sounded like home. He 
kicked the water from his shoes. He was 
wet. Mud must be all washed off. He 
couldn’t be more soaked if he’d fallen 
into the barrel head first. He touched its 
edge with his finger. Funny about Good- 
man ... one arm soaking wet and the 
rest of him dry. 

“Came out this way withthe bag . . .” 

He broke off his thought; quickly 
slipped out of his raincoat and blouse and 
thrust his arm into the barrel. For a 
moment as he pushed his spread fingers 
through the water, he again felt a sense 
of failure. He couldn’t afford another. 
And unless he was a poor policeman, this 
barrel should give up at least a clue. 

His hand touched a soft, pliant object. 
He lost it, caught it again. Even in the 
darkness he made out the drooping shape 
of the soggy musette sack that he drew 
out. Without hesitating, he swung it to 
his shoulder, slipped blouse and raincoat 
over it, and turned toward the broken 
wall. He shivered as the chill fabric 
soaked through his own clothing. He was 
wet for sure now. 

He spoke briefly to the lieutenant with- 
out the wall. 

“If Captain Fleming wants me, tell 
him I’ve gone to my office, sir. I'll be 
back in the morning.” 

Thirty minutes later he sat alone in a 
locked room of the D. C. I. headquarters 
in Brest, with the musette sack in its own 
pool of water on the table before him. 
He examined the bag carefully before 
opening the straps. It was of brown can- 
vas, now almost black because of its soak- 
ing. Printed in gray, square characters 
on its front were the two letters “L. G.” 
Finally he opened it. 

The soaked packet of documents was 
all it contained, apparently. 

“Swell way to treat confidential pa- 
pers,” Pickering muttered, and cut the 
red tape. 

The spongy wrapper fe!] away. disclos- 
ing the wet content. He stared confus- 


sir?” Pickering 
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edly at it, then whistled. Plainly labeled 
on the top sheet, it proved to be a com- 
plete file of carbon copies of general or- 
ders issued by the Chief of Intelligence of 
the Service of Supply. 

“Ain’t that a grand mystery! Secret 
documents! So secret everybody in the 
A. E. F. knows all about ’em. Posted on 
every bulletin board.” 

He laid the papers aside, and taking up 
the musette bag, began to explore it care- 
fully. It was an ordinary officers’ haver- 
sack, lined with a cheap brown material. 
Plainly it had seen hard service. The lin- 
ing was worn at the edges and patched 
along the bottom with cloth of its own 
color. Pickering, turning the sack inside 
out, thoughtfully studied the patches. 
Finally, with his pocket knife, he began 
to rip the seams. 

He ran his finger under the edge, then 
pulled the cloth away. An oilskin packet 
was fitted snugly under the lining against 
the heavy canvas of the bottom. He 
pulled it out. The oilskin proved to be an 
ordinary waterproof tobacco pouch. 

It contained a flat pad of tissue paper. 
Spreading the paper carefully on the desk, 
Pickering discovered several hundred ex- 
tremely small pellets, each wrapped in 
tissue. He opened one, another, a dozen. 

“Well, I'll be damned,” he muttered. 

Diamonds shone in the light. Small 
diamonds, most of them. He could not 
determine whether good or bad. But he 
felt a deep warm satisfaction. They 
looked as if they might be stones that 
provincial jewelers would sell. He'd 
flopped the other case, had he? Lost his 
jewel thieves? He reached for the desk 
telephone. It was five minutes before he 
got his connection and a sleepy voice an- 
swered in French. 

At four o’clock a member of the Brest 
city police escorted one of the town’s 
jewelers into the room. The jeweler 
gasped at the sight. 

“All I want to know is, are they real,” 
Pickering explained. 

They were real. 

At eight o’clock, as fatigue details with 
shovels and rakes trailed disconsolately 
along the narrow duckboard paths, Pick- 

| ering dismounted once more in Camp Pon- 
tanezen. He walked briskly into the police 
tent. Captain Fleming, haggard from his 
night’s work, propped his head on his 
hands. He looked up quickly. 

“Quit, did you?” 

“No, sir. I’m still on the job. I 
wanted to ask you. . . .” he lowered his 
voice, to the disappointment of a pair of 
curious M. P.’s lounging in the tent. To 
their further curiosity, when the sergeant 
was done, the captain slapped him on 
the back. 

“Bait, eh?” Fleming ejaculated. “Well, 
maybe!” 

One of the curious policemen was de- 
tailed to conduct Pickering to the edge 
of the camp. They came at length upon 
a group of tents in a muddy field where a 
sign announced the quarters of the per- 
manent salvage detail. Pickering, dismis- 
sing the M. P., asked for the commanding 
officer. That individual, a lieutenant 
named Benz, listened with growing sur- 
prise to the D.C. I. operator’s directions. 
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at camp headquarters, sir,” Pickering 
finished. ‘The general unbent his neck 
and said to go ahead with it. The 
notice will be read at all formations 
today and posted on all bulletin boards. 
You should get your copy any minute. 
Meantime I’m to be a clerk here, sir 
... tell your men I’m assigned and my 
papers are coming through in a day or 
two. Tell them, too, I’m the guy that 
found the musette bag on the road and 
I brought it along with me.” 

“Tt sounds nonsensical,” the lieuten- 
ant commented. “If it weren’t for your 
identification there ... let’s see it 
again.” He scanned Pickering’s card. All 
officers, he read, were directed to assist 
the bearer in the performance of his 
duties. “All I can say is, it sounds crazy,” 
the lieutenant concluded. 

At nine o’clock a notice was issued 
from camp headquarters that an officer’s 
haversack with musette strap had been 
found on the main highway at six a. m. 
It bore the initials L. G., and contained 
a packet of official documents and a small 
parcel. The owner could have the same 
by calling at the permanent salvage com- 
pany orderly tent. 

At the same time, the new clerk in the 
permanent salvage detail, on other occa- 
sions Sergeant Pickering of the D. C. I., 
opened the flap of the supply tent next 
the salvage company headquarters, and 
tossed into it a damp, empty musette 
sack. He walked back indifferently to his 
temporary desk, and proceeded to smoke 
cigarettes while he sorted blank forms. 
His fellow clerks became talkative as the 
morning wore on. They asked him where 
he had come from and why, and assured 
him that assignment to the permanent 
salvage company at Pontanezen meant 
life sentence to France. Lieutenant 
Benz continued to watch him with both 
curiosity and a touch of condescension. 

Twice before noon Sergeant Pickering 
heard echoes of the notice he had ar- 
ranged. ‘A tall, yellow-haired corporal, 
who said that his name was Louis Gerber- 
ing, called to look at the bag. Pickering, 
with apparent unconcern, led him to the 
flap of the-supply tent and pulled out 
Goodman’s sack. Gerbering shook his 
blonde head. No, it was not his. His was 
different.. Nicer. 

Two enlisted men came next, a slouchy 
pair in ill-fitting uniforms, whom Picker- 
ing observed carefully. One of them; a 
long fellow with an East Side accent, who 
called himself Len Gillis, had lost a bag 

“Describe it . . . and what it had in 
it,” Pickering bade. 

“T don’t know what the papers was,” 
the man admitted. “Some kind of army 
papers. I was carrying them for my cap- 
tain. Captain Martins. I lost it. Captain 
Martins is particular. He’s raisin’ hell.” 

“What else in it?” Pickering asked. 
‘“‘What else besides the skipper’s papers?” 

“A tooth brush and some cigarettes 
and . . . some postal cards. Art.” 

Pickering grunted. “Not yours. This 


didn’t have any tooth brush or any art 
views. You can take a look.” He led them 
to the supply tent, carelessly drew the 
bag out, as carelessly tossed it back. “It 
can lay there till it rots “fore I'll give it 
to the wrong man,” he made a point of 
telling. “Nothing worth any money in it, 
but I want the right guy to get it or 
nobody.” 

They regretted that it was not theirs. 

During the afternoon three more sol- 
diers came to make inquiries, and just 
before dusk a Medical Department cap- 
tain insisted that it looked like his. Be- 
fore the eyes of each of them, Pickering 
tossed it back unguarded into the tent. 

His indifference dissolved as dark 
spread over the camp. Ducking into the 
supply tent, he settled down quietly to 
wait at the rear, behind a screen of boxes 
and crates. 

It had ceased to rain. He heard the 
rising cry of the night wind beating up 
the Rade, and the sweep of bare trees 
against low clouds. Trucks grunted up 
the long grades on the main road, a quar- 
ter mile away. Call to quarters sounded 
in a dozen areas at a dozen different 
moments. Then tattoo. The wind was 
dying. At length there came to him only 
drowsy camp noises, sleepy end-of-the- 
working-day sounds, and occasional sharp 
challenges of men on sentry posts. Then 
Taps, long and low and plaintive at great 
distances, jarring with sour notes close 
at hand. 

He struck a match for a cigarette at 
ten minutes past ten, at once put it out. 
The tell-tale odor of one cigarette would 
hang a long time about the wet canvas, 
and he dared take no chance. The night 
limped on. Minutes tarried and hours 
dallied interminably. Trucks no longer 
grunted on the main road; challenges of 
sentries became less frequent. Once a 
detail of the guard splashed by, and he 
distinctly heard the slap of bayonet scab- 
bards, the click of loose gun-slings, and 
the muttered conversation of the men. 
Then silence came to roost on Ponta- 
nezen. 

He began to call himself a fool at last. 
Perhaps he should have followed Captain 
Fleming’s lead. Fleming was holding two 
suspects. If the judge advocate couldn’t 
convict them, that was no fault of the 
D. C. I. Judge advocates often couldn’t 
convict, or wouldn’t with evidence piled 
up like a church. 

Perhaps he was wrong in all his tactics. 
Perhaps someone had seen him come in 
here . . . he sat up sharply. Somewhere 
close by he heard the liquid suck of a 
shoe sole lifted slowly out of mud. He 
picked up his pistol and crowded into the 
corner. Then a voice came through the 
canvas. 

“Here’s the place.” 

It was a mere whisper. Yet he under- 
stood each word. They must have been 
just at his elbow. The bones of his ankle 
snapped as he shifted his weight gently 
.. . had he frightened them off? 
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| Then the tent flap lifted. It let a gray 

| triangle of light into the breathless in- 
terior. In the opening showed a thin head 

| jn an Overseas Cap. 

| “Keep an eye open,” the fellow warned. 

| He dropped the flap and turned on a small 
flashlamp. Its light blinded Pickering for 
a moment after the heavy darkness. 

“T don’t like it,” the man outside pro- 
tested. “What if .. .” 

“It’s gone.” The one with the light 
spoke too loud for safety and the other 
warned him to be quiet. The sack stood 
on a crate within three feet of Pickering’s 
head. Finally the prowler exclaimed: 

“Here it is.” 

“Hurry!” urged the one outside. 

Pickering saw the flash point in his 
direction. 

He straightened up sharply. His own 
.45 poked over the edge of the crates. 
Before the other could move he brought 
the barrel down smartly upon his head. 
But his prisoner cried out. The tent flap 
lifted. Pickering was sweeping the 
cramped interior with his own flash. He 
distinguished the frightened face of the 
second thief, aimed the automatic, and 
the flap dropped. He heard\feet running 
in mud. Once he fired throuigh:the roof 
canvas. 

The man on the floor was trying to 
rise. 

“Lie still,” Pickering bade. “Keep your 
hands up!” 

He was standing thus when Lieutenant 
Benz thrust in his astonished face. A 
sentry on post was screaming: “The 
Guard! Number Seven! The Guard!” 

“Lots of help coming,” Pickering told 
himself. He had one prisoner . . . they 
might still get the second. 

At the military police post, fifteen 

| minutes later, he turned over the one 
captive to Fleming. 

“Lost the second,” he admitted. “But 
I guess you’d better let your two suspects 
go, sir. This is Mr. Curtain, Captain 


Fleming. Says his name is Charles C., 
sometimes called Blackie. He told me it 
was Gillis this morning, so you can take 
your choice. It was him and his partner 
killed Goodman ... they wanted his 
stones,” 

“Stones?” asked Captain Fleming. 

“They weren’t Goodman’s stones,” the 
prisoner protested. “He bought the whole 
lot off us! Goin’ to sell ’em in the States, 
he was, the damn’ crook! He slipped out 
without paying us a cent... .” 

“Goodman used an old dodge,” Pick- 
ering explained to Captain Fleming, 
“carrying government documents past 
the customs with something else hid in 
among them. Goodman was a jewelry 
salesman. That gave me a hint... 
didn’t make much of it, though, until I 
found the stones in the bottom of the 
sack. There’s a jeweler downtown says 
they’re worth a third of a million .. . 
francs, sir, not money. This guy and his 


partner trailed Goodman down here after | 


he made off with their loot. They got 
assigned in camp and begun to look 
around for him. He saw ’em and was 
scared. Well, they found him.” 

“It wasn’t me killed him,” the prisoner 
objected. “My partner . . .” 

‘Blame your partner all you’ve a mind 
to,” Sergeant Pickering said. “You both 
tried the bait. Me? I just come down on 
your neck when you took a nibble.” 

“Shall I book him?” Fleming asked. 

“If you’d just as leave, sir. For mur- 
der. I got something else against him. 
I’m taking him downtown first to hook 
charges of about three dozen jewelry 
store stick-ups on him. And I got a busi- 
ness matter to settle with him, too. This 
bird owes me a couple o’ pair of shoes I 
wore out followin’ him around France. 
When we get that settled you can have 
him, sir.” 

“And his partner?” Fleming demanded. 

“T'll land him next,” Sergeant Picker- 
ing promised. 


OQOkefinokee Days 
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tints when we reached Seminole Island. 

The next morning Gad, my guide, 
pounded on my door long before day, and 
the moon was still high in the midnight- 
blue sky as we pushed our tiny boat 
through a little channel on the way to the 
blind where we had planned to spend the 
morning duck-shooting. As we followed a 
series of tangled waterways through the 
depths of the’ marsh, it was as if a film 
had passed across the flaming gold of the 
moon and a band of silver showed in the 
east which slowly brightened to amber 

| while the dusky waters of the marsh were 
transmuted into a pale-emerald and then 
to a beryl-green overlaid with rose. 

On the way to the blind we passed a 
little ridge of mud and ooze, a “battery” 
as it is called in the Swamp. On the crest 
of this ridge showed the print of what 
looked to be a broad, bare human foot 

| except that the heel came to a point. Be- 
yond the battery the water-weed, which 
surfaced the Swamp was torn away in a 
long, dim trail. 
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“A big ol’ bear has jest passed along 
here,” said Gad wisely, and all the rest of 
the way he regaled me with bear stories. 

One of them was about an old mother- 
bear who took refuge with her two cubs 
on a little island where he had hidden 
himself, while his pack of bear dogs 
hunted through the surrounding marsh. 
She cuffed her cubs until they both 
climbed high up into a tree and then she 
went out into the Swamp and led the 
dogs far away, returning an hour later, 
bedraggled and weary, to rescue her cubs. 

“She jest stood an’ looked up at ’em 
‘an said somethin’ I couldn’t hear, for they 
come down an’ jined her,” said Gad. 

“Why didn’t you shoot her?” I in- 
quired. 

My guide looked at me embarrassedly. 

“That ol’ bear were so clever an’ so 
brave tollin’ them dogs away that I jest 
let ‘er go—an’ I’m glad I did, too,” he 
finished defiantly. 

“I am, too,” I agreed. 
Then he (Continued on page 50) 
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told me of great bear-hunts in which 
he had taken part. Sometimes the 
hunted animal would take refuge in the 
deep underbrush on an island. When that 
happened a hunter must land and fight it 
out with the bear at bay. 

“When the dogs start an ol’ bear up 
an’ he rushes on you asmashin’ down the 
bresh an’ chankin’ with his teeth until the 
froth flies all over his black hide it takes 
guts to wait fer him,” remarked my guide. 

“What kind of a gun do you use?” I 
inquired. 

“It don’t make no difference,” said 
Gad. “All guns nowadays are good shoot- 
ers but a bear-gun’s got to have a heavy 
butt,” and he showed me his own weapon, 
a double-barreled, ten-bore shotgun with 
a massive brass-bound stock. 

“Why a heavy butt?” I inquired. 

“Well,” said Gad, “sometimes buck- 
shot won’t stop a bear an’ you'll have 
time for just one smash at his head with 
your butt. You want somethin’ then 
that'll tech his conscience when your 
loads are all gone.” 

That night when I came back to my 
cabin on Seminole Island Gad showed 
me a tawny pelt seven feet in length from 
its round head to the tip of its long tail, 
the skin of a panther which had been 
killed in the Swamp a few weeks before 
I came. 

“Its mate is round here somewheres, 
so watch your step in the Swamp,” he 
warned me. 

Several days later I visited one of the 
Indian mounds, of which there were sev- 
eral on the island, which was about four 
miles long. I sat for a long time on its 
summit in the early dusk and wondered 
what manner of people had heaped it up, 
for the Seminoles found mounds on all 
of the islands when they first came to the 
Swamp many centuries ago. 

As I sat there, from the far end of the 
island came a sound which made me for- 
get everything else. It began as a high 
wailing cry, indescribably wild, dropped 
to a lower pitch with a gurgling note of 
agony and menace running through it, 
rose again to a mad screech, and then 


died away in a rasping, snarling note of 
stark menace. 

I have heard a fox scream of a fall 
night, one of the most awful of all wild 
animal sounds. The ghastly shriek of an 
injured horse, the screech which a great 
horned owl sometimes gives, and the 
caterwauling of the bay lynx are all start- 
ling sounds, but none of them can com- 
pare with that vampire scream of the 
panther which I heard that evening in the 
dusk in the middle of the Okefinokee 
Swamp. A moment later and the sound 
came again much louder than before, and 
I realized that the beast was coming 
toward me. 

Although a panther rarely attacks a 
human it has an uncanny habit of fol- 
lowing a man’s trail, and something 
warned me that it was time to get back 
to Uncle Billy’s shack. I told myself that 
there was absolutely no danger and that 
if a puma were trailing me it would be 
the height of folly to run. My reasoning 
convinced my head absolutely, but my 
ignorant and emotional legs paid no at- 
tention to logic but sprinted down the 
trail at a record-breaking clip for a fat 
middle-aged man, and it was with a sense 
of great relief that I saw at last the fire- 
light gleaming through the windows of 
Uncle Billy’s cabin. 

When I told him what had happened 
the old man regarded me reproachfully. 

“Don’t you never sit on no Injun 
mound after dark again,” he warned me. 
“Like as not what you heered war a hant 
‘stead of a painter.” 

All too soon came the day when I must 
leave the Swamp with all its treasure of 
beauty and romance and adventure. It is 
good to*know that there are still wilder- 
nesses within our land which cannot be 
tamed and fettered and broken. For half 
a hundred years men have tried to drain 
the Okefinokee, to build logging railroads 
across its surface and drive canals through 
its depths. The railroads are gone, the 
canals are pathways for the otter and the 
alligator, and today the great Swamp lies 
as lost and lovely as in the days when 
the Seminoles possessed its fastnesses. 
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established to protect the interests of 
The American Legion in the distribution 
plan. Each representative of the distrib- 
utors will carry credentials signed by 
the National Adjutant and it is expected 
that in each department similar creden- 
tials will be supplied or that the national 
credentials will be indorsed by depart- 
ment officials. The sale will be conducted 
generally and collections made in the 
name of The American Legion. Lemuel 
Bolles, Past National Adjutant, will di- 
rect the sale and distribution of the 
Source Records. 

A representative arriving in a new com- 


munity will establish relations with offi- 
cials and leading members of local posts 
and will explain in detail the plan of 
distribution. He will be grateful for help 
in obtaining lists of prospects and for 
local support generally. Individual co- 
operation from members of the Legion 
can best take the form of speaking a 
word of commendation to subscribers 
and thanking subscribers upon behalf of 
the Legion. 

A post may assist in the plan by warn- 
ing the people of its community against 
unauthorized works offered under mis- 
leading auspices. In certain localities 
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other sets of doubtful value have been 

| sold for substantially greater sums. In 
these localities the flavor of past trans- 
actions may have created a prejudice 
which can only be removed with the ac- 
tive and intelligent co-operation of local 
members who can make it plain that this 
work belongs to the Legion. 

Every worthwhile enterprise must of 
necessity rest upon the basis of sound 
commercial organization and operation. 
No one can question the right of The 
American Legion to manufacture and sell 
a publication telling the story of the 





Great War, which is in the last analysis 
nothing more or less than the story of 
the mighty events in which the individ- 
ual men and women took honorable part. 
Nothing can be more appropriate than 
that the Legion itself place before Amer- 
ica its own story of the epoch to which 
it owes its being. No one can question 
the wisdom of the National Executive 
Committee in providing for the conduct 
of the enterprise along the lines of the 
best possible commercial business prac- 
tice, such as is evidenced by the Source 
Records contract now in effect. 


What's Back of Your (hotce 
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could do for him. They were merely act- 
ing under instructions to be as polite 
and obliging as possible, but he still 
thinks it was all part of a joke. The ex- 
planation is that he was on his wedding 
trip and he asked nothing from life so 
much as to be let«alone. 

The railroad men who go about solicit- 
ing passenger business try to have each 
traveler get just the kind of service he 
wants and are just as particular to spare 
one type of man from personal atten- 
tion, as they are to give another all that 
a well-organized company can think of. 
They have learned that, in the long run, 
an actor, whether from the stage or from 
the picture studio, is not unwilling to be 
noticed. He likes to have railroad offi- 
cials come aboard the train and inquire 
if everything is all right. These stage 
folk find it agreeable to be paged en 
route and give other passengers a chance 
to discover who they are. 

On the other hand, railroad representa- 
tives have learned that bankers and many 
other business men are usually annoyed 
by any form of unnecessary attention. 
They look on a railroad journey as an 
opportunity to be free from interruptions 
for quietly formulating plans and proj- 
ects. Because of this desire to be let 
alone, a surprising number of men have 
been in the habit of paying the price of 
a private drawing-room for an overnight 
ride and besides that, an extra fare. 
Fancy the extravagance of paying the 
full fare for an imaginary companion 
who isn’t along, and also his share of 
your drawing-room just for the privi- 
lege of having complete privacy! Many 
who have been doing this, I learn, weren’t 
men of large means, but ambitious young 
salaried men who have learned to make 
the most of their spare time. 

More recently, railroads have been 
adopting cars with single compartments 
that one may have for the cost of two 
lower berths and one quarter of an extra 
fare. These immediately attracted those 
who used to pay two fares for a draw- 
ing room, as well as many who had been 
contenting themselves with a single 
berth. In the long run there are far 
more travelers who want privacy than 


| who wish to be flattered by attention. 


I tried to find out what items have the 


| most appeal to all classes of travelers, 


and asked many passenger agents about 
Do men ride on one train or one 
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road rather than another because of the 
dining service, because they have become 
acquainted with a certain porter, or what 
is the most nearly sure-fire attraction 
for various passengers? 

From all reports, every traveler de- 
sires, most of all, for the train to arrive 
at its destination on time. He likes a 
smooth ride, a comfortable bed, good 
food. I know a man who was jostled 
more by a switch-engine, in the middle 
of the night, than he thought was neces- 
sary on one road, and he has never 
traveled by that route again. Food be- 
comes more important on the longer 
transcontinental journeys. Eating is 
about all there is to do. Almost anybody, 
if you pin him right down, will confess 
that he likes superior food better than 
poor food. Many a traveler setting out 
for California selects a route that he 
hears is famous for its good food both on 
the train and at station restaurants. 

I once asked Clyde R. Miller, of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
why he always rides between New York 
and Cleveland on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 

“Because,” he replied, “I like moun- 
tain scenery and I nearly always find 
somebody on the train that I know.” 

Then I asked R. M. Brinkerhoff, the 
comic strip artist, why he prefers to 
travel between New York and Middle 
Western cities on the New York Central 
Lines. 

“In the first place,” he replied, “I hate 
mountains of any kind wherever found, 
and, moreover, since I have few acquaint- 
ances living at intermediate points on 
the New York Central I am less likely 
to meet people who would disturb my 
meditations as I sit and look out the car 
window.” 

Those two expressions seem to be 
about typical of what travelers like. Each 
likes what he likes. Railroad men must 
thank God that not everybody prefers 
quite the same things. One wants plenty 
of sociability and another yearns to be 
let alone. The most successful passenger 
agent is he who recognizes that while we 
humans have many tastes in common, 
we cannot all agree on minor details. If 
this were not so one would never see two 
competing railroads each carrying its 
share of passengers. All would ride on 
the same route and rival roads would 
have to suspend operations. 
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Amazi Ea 
Way ‘ot 7 Into 
| ELECTRICITY 


FE n’t d your life waiting for $5 raises 
| in a dull, hopeless job. Now... and for- 
ever... say good-bye to 25 and 35 dollars 
| aweek, Let me teach you how to prepare 
for positions that lead to $50, and on 

up to $200 a week in Electricity—-NOT by 

correspondence, but by an amazing way to 
| teach right here in the great Coyne Shops 
| that makes you a practical expert in 90 
| days! Getting into electricity is far easier 
than you imagine! 


Learn Without Books 


| In 90 Days—in Coyne Shops 

| Lack of experience—age, or advanced edu- 
| cation bars noone, I don’t care if you 
| don’t know an armature from an air brake 
| —I don’t expect you to! It makes no dif- 
ference! Don’t let lack of money stop you. 
Most of the men at Coyne have no more 
money than you have. That's why I have 
| worked out my astonishing offers. 


Earn While You Learn 


If you need part-time work to hel livi: 
apenete I'll help you get it and w ay hay Mer 4 
oo ve you litedime employment service. nin 12 
weeks, great roaring shops of Coyne, 
train you as Ste i 
-..0n one 


never dreamed you 
~* the greatest omneyy of electrica! ap- 
power plants, autos, switch’ transmitting sta- 
ions ...ev' ing from r bells to farm power 
lighting... Gil sised... in fall operation ceeep ant 


No Books~No Lessons 


| Nodull books, no baffling charts, no classes, you getin- 
dividual training ... all real actual work . . . buildi 
tors, 


GET THE FACTS 











imply mail the coupon and let me send you the big 

free Coyne book of 150 pho hs...facts... jobs 

... Salaries ... opportunities, Tells you how many 

| earn expenses while training and how we assist our 

uates in the field. This does not obligate you. 
actvat once. Just mail the coupon. 


‘BIG BOOK FREE 


| Send for my big book containing 150 p! tell- 
ing complete story—absolutely FR. 


COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, Dept. 21-04 
500 S. Paulina St., Chicago, tll. 

Dear Mr. Lewis: Without obligation send 

me al big, free catalog and all details 
Emplo: Service, Radio, 
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ERE’S your 

chance toown 

that brand new Genuine 
Model 3 Corona you've 
wanted—on the easiest 
terms ever offered — at 
LOWEST PRICE ever ag ae 


Complete in Man detail; 
spacer, etc. UFACTOR: 
R’S GUA 


TEE. Recog- 
nized the world over as ARA atey strongest, 
sturdiest, portable built. Try this wonderful port. 
fe le typewriter—the same machine that has sat- 

000 users. 


Yours for 10 Days FREE— 
Send No Money 


Experience the joy ti al writin pevtphte 
se it 10 gave frest how 
easy it to and the si plendidly typed letters it 
desk, home, traveling. 
te ‘eperte Ob can telecine « = an 
rs, poor w you can 
have this Corona at such a low or on such easy 
terms. mber these are new machines right 
out of the Corona factory. 
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bay. Mail coupon today 


MONEY SAVED 
By Using This Coupon 




















Sell Bostonian Shirts—the 
shirts of real value—and make 


money every week, Made of fine quality broad- 
cloth, guaranteed fast color, Newest styles, 
4 popular colors Just one price—3 
shirts for $5.95—and a liberal com- 
mission in advance for you on every 
He investment or training 
e give you FREE com- 
pact Selling Outfit. Excellent op- 
portunity te c op + 


"snew Tor Write a 
once r FREE ‘ourriT” 
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‘Keep Off Manger—By Order of Col. 
Blanchard.’ One of these board signs I 
secured after the service (and am sending 
it to you as evidence) 

“Many refused to believe this story 
until I produced the sign—and I am still 
wondering just what the object of the 
signs was. Perhaps Colonel Blanchard, 
his adjutant, mess officer, or some other 
officers or men might be able to enlighten 
all of us.” 


ARINE Corps men, both active and 
retired, will be interested to learn 
that the Marine Corps League is raising 
a fund to erect a Marine Memorial in 
France. It will take the form of a wind- 
mill and powerhouse to furnish the wa- 
ter supply to the village of Lucy-le-Bo- 
cage, which town looms large in Marine 
history. Contributions are limited to 
active and veteran Marines, their fami- 
lies and families of deceased Marines 
Membership applications for the Marine 
Corps League and contributions may be 
sent to W. Karl Lations, National Com- 
mandant, 108 Forest Street, Worcester 
Massachusetts. 
Additional announcements of interest 
to veterans follow 


29TH Div. Assoc.—Washington (D. C.) Post 
of the association has recently been organized 
Former members, particularly of 110th F. / 
address J. Fred Chase, pres., 1427 Eye St 
N. W., Washington. 

77TH Div.—Third annual Liberty Ball and 
reunion of posts and associations, Feb. 5th. at 
the Park Lane, 48th st. and Park av., New 
York City. Address Anson Flower Robinson 
28 East 39th st., New York City. 

8ist (WILDCAT) Div.—Former members in- 
terested in proposed reunion, address L. E 
Williams, Essex, N. ° 

20TH INF. Vets. Assoc.—Former members 
interested in association and reunion, address 
E. E. Wilson, comdr., 1934 23d st.-A, Moline 
Ill. 

104TH INF. Vets. Assoc., A. E. F.—Twelfth 
annual reunion, Apr. 24-25, Fitchburg. Mass 
L. A. Wagner, adjt., 201 Oak st., Holyoke. 
Mass. 

110TH INF., Co. L—To complete roster, send 
names and addresses to West A. Reed, Blairs- 
ville, Pa. 

168TH INF., Co. F—Reunion Des Moines, Ia., 
Mar. 5th. Orville F. Wagaman, Villisca, Ia. 

17TH ENGrs.—Central Ohio veterans hav: 
organized with headquarters at Columbus. Ad- 
dresses of former members wanted by L. H. 
McReynolds, 359 Clinton st., Columbus, Ohio. 

2ist ENocrs., L. R. Soc.—Eleventh annual 
reunion, Detroit, Sept. 21-24, in conjunction 
with Legion national convention. Frederick G. 


Webster, secy. and treas., 6819-A Prairie av 
Chicago, Ill. 

23p ENGrs.—Regular annual reunion and din- 
ner, Mar. 14th, American House, Boston, Mass 
Address Carlos D. Smith, The Hawthorn 
Salem, Mass. A reunion will be held also in 
Detroit at time of Legion convention, Sept 
21-24, under direction of M. B. Doyle, 6-257 
General Motors bidg., Detroit. 

23p ENGrs., Co. F-—-Company reunion at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 22d. Robert Z. Beacom 
editor, The Squeak, Wendel, Pa. 

3ist Ry. Encrs., A. E. F.—Third annual 
reunion in Detroit, Mich., Sept. 21-24, in con- 
junction with Legion national convention. F. E. 
Love, secy., 113 First av., W., Cedar Rapids, 
lowa. 

34TH ENGRS. Vets. Assoc.—Annual reunion 
Triangle Park, Dayton, Ohio, Sept. 6th. George 
Remple, secy., 1225 Alberta st., Dayton. 

38TH ENGks., Co. B—Former members inter- 
sted in proposed reunion, write to Wm. 
Detwiler, 627 N. 10th st., Allentown, Pa. 

104TH ENcrs., Co. C-—-Addresses wanted for 
reunion purposes and issuing of company 
quarterly newspaper. Warren H. Vandegrift. 
secy., 126 City Hall, Trenton, N. J. 

108TH ENGRS. AND 108TH F. S. BN.—-Annur! 
reunion and banquet, Lexington Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Iil., Feb. 21st. Jerry White, 850 West 
Adams st., Chicago, or Jehn H. Plattner, 11! 
W. Monroe st., Chicago. 

328TH F. A.—Eighth annual reunion, Occi- 
dental Hotel, Muskegon, Mich., June 15-16 
For information and to obtain copy of maga- 
zine, the Red Guidon, address L. Lynch, 
adjt., 208 Elm st., S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

136TH F. A., Brry. B—Third annual reunion 
Montgomery, Ala., Nov. 9-11. J. M. Enright, 
101 N. Haldy av., Columbus, Ohio. 

6ist C. A. C., Brry. F—Annual 6 3 
Feb. 23d, DeSoto Hotel, Savannah, Ga. c 
Dubois, P. O. Box 593, Savannah. 

407TH TEL. BN., Sic. Corps, Cos. D AND E 
Reunion New York City, Feb. 21st. Thomas 
Jackson, 435 W. 50th st., New York City. 

Vets. Assoc. or Alr Serv. MECH. RectTs. 
Sixth annual reunion, Detroit, Mich., Aug. 27- 
29. Thomas J. Leary, secy.-treas., 7141 Jeffery 
av.. Chicago, Ll. 

TANK Corps, A. E. F.—Former members 
whose headquarters were at Bourg, France, in- 
terested in proposed veterans’ association, ad- 
dress M. S. Saxe, 210 Maple pl., Cranford, 
N. J 


S. S. Tuseania—Annual memorial reunion of 
survivors, Milwaukee, Wisc., Feb. 5th. Send 
name, address and outfit to Leo V. Zimmer- 
mann, 567-55th st., Milwaukee. 

U. S. S. Arethusa—Former members inter- 
ested in proposed letter-reunion, address A. B. 
Carpenter, 18 Woodlawn st., Springfield, Mass. 

J. S. S. Ticonderoga—Proposed reunion of 
all Army and Navy survivors of battle with 
enemy submarine, Sept. 30, 1918. Frank L. 
Calif. 1227 Mountain View, San Fernando, 
Cali 

S. S. Wilhelmina—Reunion of mem- 
tale of former crew, Detroit, Mich., Sept. 21- 
24, in conjunction with Legion national con- 
vention. Dr. Sorenson, 1506 Race st., 
Racine, Wisc. 

DETENTION CAMP Dert., Ft. OGLETHORPE, GA. 

Men interested in proposed reunion, address 
F. A. Duvall, Ward 4, Army & Navy Hosp., 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
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When Nr. Baker Made War 


(Continued from page 23) 


had not already created a shortage. There 
would be thirty-two cantonments, each 
capable of caring for a full division and 
its auxiliaries. As the Quartermaster’s 
Department, in addition to the stocks in 
hand upon our entry into the war, would 
have enough tentage for all the National 
Guard by August 1st, the Guard was to 
be put under canvas in camps which 
were located mostly in the Southern 
States 

With the National Guard thus pro- 
vided for, the additional accommodation 
for the regular increments at our regular 
army posts was to be of wood, the most 


available and practicable material for 
speedy construction. Army quartermas- 
ters had set up one-story Napoleonic bar- 
racks as a model. As a builder of sky- 
scrapers Starrett had an unanswerable 
argument for his rejection of this type. 
One roof could cover two floors, putting 
twice as many men on the same ground 
space with an immense saving in costs. 
A two-story building which the commit- 
tee designed, with toilets and washroom 
at one end, became the lodging of our 
new soldiers as standardized as their 
clothes and shoes 

No one understood so well as the build- 
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ing contractors that even these wooden 
cities could not rise like dream-cities 
over night, but only through the efforts 
of immense groups of laborers, skilled 
and unskilled, out of an enormous 
amount and variety of material. In the 
magic of their rapid erection the power 
and adaptability of the industrialism of 
a non-military nation was to surprise the 
observers from military nations with our 
triumphant resources in one branch of 
modern man-power. 

There was a dramatic scene on May 
12th in the office of Quartermaster Gen- 
eral Sharpe. The head of a big contract- 
ing firm, Frederick Snare, was not con- 
sidering the scenery as he looked out of 
a window, but his duty as a citizen. His 
hesitation was in relation to the world 
situation as well as the cost of labor and 
material. Congress, still discussing the 
weighty Emergency Appropriation Bill, 
which contained an item of $60,000,000 
for cantonments, had not yet actually 
appropriated one cent toward their con- 
struction. Public and Congressional faith 
still held that the war would end soon. 
We had not yet had word of the final 
failure of the French spring offensive. 
We saw it as continuing to be supported 
on the Western Front by a British offen- 
sive and by Brusiloff’s offensive of the 
reorganized Russian army on the Eastern 
Front. Pershing and his pioneer staff had 
not yet departed for France. 

When, at the most, we were expected 
to send over only a few thousand men 
to show the flag, here was that War De- 
partment actually planning camps not 
only for a million men, but another three 
hundred thousand, including all the in- 
crements to the established forces. It was 
not only content with registering the 
draft men instantly the Draft Act was 
passed, itactually talked of having camps 
ready for these draft men on September 
ist. The captains of industry were as 
prodigal as the Army when it came to 
spending the Government’s millions and, 
yes, billions, and any contractor who 

| wanted a big job apparently was to have 
it. War was always a contractor’s paradise. 

It did not look like a paradise to Snare 
who was asked to undertake at once a 
three-million-dollar contract at Chicka- 
mauga for the first regular cantonment 
to be built, without provision for labor 
or material. It was not extraordinary 
that Snare should have momentarily con- 
sidered his personal fortunes and the 
unbusiness-like methods of the Govern- 
ment. If the war suddenly ended he 

| could foresee bankruptcy as he pleaded 
with lawyers to undertake, on contingent 
fees, the gamble of carrying on the fight 
for settlement of his claim through the 
courts. However, a challenge had been 
made to citizen Snare’s patriotism. 

An engineering contractor might know 
nothing of general staff Jore but he was 
military expert enought to understand 
that every day’s delay in housing the 
regular recruits meant a day’s delay in 
drill and organization, which might mean 
a day’s delay in reaching the front in 
France in a crisis. He turned away from 
the window and said, “I'll do it.” 

This was the authority to him signed 
by Quartermaster General Sharpe: 


— 


FEBRUARY, 1931 


“I authorize you to proceed with the 
steps preparatory to the construction of 
camp, Chickamauga, Ga., in accordance 
with the form of contract now being pre- 
pared on a basis which will be equitable 
to the United States Government and to 
the contractor, and in accordance with 
plans and specifications which will be 
delivered to you from time to time. The 
contract to be on a basis of cost and 
percentage.” 

On that single page of paper Snare 
signed for his company, “We hereby 
agree to proceed at once with the camp, 
in accordance with the above emergency 
understanding.” 

This seems to me as important a docu- 
ment in the history of the war as some 
diplomatic notes flirting with peace nego- 
tiations in the month preceding our 
breaking off relations with Germany, and 
as important as many messages which 
passed between commanders at the 
front. Snare did not know what would 
be considered equitable pay, or that he 
would ever get any pay. He was too old 
for the General Staff to permit him to 
risk his life for his country as a soldier, 
but he was not too old to risk bankruptcy 
for his country. Other contractors signed 
the same emergency contract. 

On the subject of army camps the lips 
of the dusky bronze bust of Stanton 
could have given Baker sober warning 
about their casualties as compared to 
the casualties in battle. Of the 304,000 
deaths in the Federal Army in the Civil 
War, 186,000 were from disease, leaving 
118,000 who were killed in action or who 
died of wounds received in action. The 
discharges for disability were 34,000 from 
the result of wounds and 75,000 from dis- 
ease. This was following precedent, par- 
ticularly in the War of 1812, while the 
figures of the Spanish War were even 
worse. There must not be any repeti- 
tion at Chickamauga, or elsewhere, of 
the Chickamauga camp epidemic of 
1898; no hasty summoning of men to 
poor shelters without sewage or on un- 
sanitary sites, as in the Spanish War. 
Parents should not be looking to army 
camps as well as the front for casualty 
records. The United States should not 
train men for battle to die in bed before 
they saw battle. A few million dollars 
more or less to insure healthy camps was 
no matter. The soldiers’ cities were to 
be provided with all the requisites to 
which Americans of the sanitary age were 
accustomed as the very warrant of the 
paternalism of army discipline. 

The location of the National Guard 
camps having been settled, what were to 
be the locations of the sixteen National 
Army cantonments? Relying on a Sec- 
retary of War who was so ready to sup- 
port every scientific plan army opinion 
ventured the suggestion that these, too, 
should be in the warmer climate of the 
Southern States. This would mean less 
expense and fewer blankets, less artificial 
heat, and no snow ploughs to clear the 
drill grounds. It was an excellent exam- 
ple of the soldierly logic of nationalism 
which appealed as unanswerable to South- 
ern Congressmen. But the Californians 
would have favored training our army 
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When Nr. Baker Made War 
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among orange groves in a climate which 


they held was far more halcyon than any 


east of the Mississippi. 

The statesmanship of war would not 
achieve a united country in a non-parti- 
san effort by inviting sectional and po- 
litical animadversions on a Democratic 
administration for giving the Solid South 
everything. The untrained drafted men 
who, unlike the regulars and guard in- 
crements, found no trained fellows await- 
ing them when they answered the call, 
should have camps in the region where 
they were drafted. Eastern and western 
seaboards and the middle country should 
be served. But in what States, near what 
towns, along what railroad lines should 
the sixteen be located? Advertisements 
for bids were quite unnecessary to pro- 
mote a competition in the North for the 
National Army cantonments as keen as 
that in the South for Guard cantonments. 

The decision as to the location of the 
camps rested with the Secretary of War. 
His was the power to say where all the 
millions of money for construction, all 
the millions of dollars for local camp sup- 
plies should be spent; his the power to 
gratify local pride and civic patriotism 
and governmental approval to realtors’ 
propaganda for suburban sub-divisions. 
Still the delegations came in spite of the 
statement of the Adjutant General that all 
applications and recommendations should 
be forwarded to the local department 
commanders in keeping with the method 
by which Baker, as he stated in a letter 
to the President on May 28th, was dele- 
gating his powers. The President said 
he knew nothing of the War Depart- 
ment’s plans about mobilization camps, 
but observed that he would like to serve 
New Jersey in any way, with reference 
to a suggestion in a letter from a good 
friend which he passed on to Baker. 
Baker replied: 

“May 28, 
“Dear Mr. President: 

“TI return herewith the letter of Judge 
Westcott, whom I also know intimately 
and affectionately, and whose sturdy 
patriotic spirit I value very highly. 

“T am afraid you have been much 
troubled in the matter of sites for mobi- 
lization camps, since many hundred cities 
and towns have sought them; in a large 
number of instances preparing elaborate 
briefs covering available land for maneu- 
vers, water supply, climatic conditions 
and other advantages. It early became 
clear that any arbitrary selection would 
be unwise. I therefore directed the De- 
partment Commanders to appoint a 
board of officers to visit sites known to 
them or suggested to them and to select 
for recommendation to the Department 
the best sites, taking into consideration 
accessibility by rail and water transporta- 
tion, sanitary conditions, moral and po- 
lice conditions and adaptation of land to 
training purposes 

“Very careful studies are still being 
made and only a few recommendations 
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have as yet come into the Department, 
the only one in the northeast as yet sug- 
gested being Manorville, on Long Island, 
which is tentatively suggested by General 
Franklin Bell. Whether or not New Jer- 
sey sites will be recommended I do not 
know, but I will be very glad to ask 
General Bell to have his board consider 
carefully any such sites as may be sug- 
gested.” 

Congressmen were really rather re- 
lieved by this policy. They did not have 
to choose between competitors among 
their constituents, but referred their con- 
stituents tothe War Department. When an 
army board hesitated over its decision, 
or made one that roused protest, the 
storm blew open all the doors to the 
Secretary’s desk. 

The thing was to end debate and to 
decide on sites when, as the minutes of 
the Munitions Board show, the Emer- 
gency Building Committee and all the 
committees on materials were pleading 
the further handicap of every day’s de- 
lay if these National Guard camps were 
to be ready on time and the sixteen camp 
cities for the National Army completed 
the first of September, the date to which 
Baker held unremittingly. 

He seemed to think that it was a part 
of his duties or at least the obligation of 
affection to write letters to General 
Scott, still titular Chief of Staff, while 
Bliss was acting, telling him in his ab- 
sence in Russia how things were going 
in the War Department. 

In a letter of July 1st to Scott he was 
not so sure as his insistence appeared 
that the National Army cantonments 
would be finished on time: 

They are a big job, and the re- 
sult depends, of course, upon supplies of 
material and labor. It will impose a great 
strain upon the industrial and transpor- 
tation facilities of the country; but we 
are doing all possible under the circum- 
stances and now that the sites for the 
various camps have been chosen and the 
rivalries and contentions of the various 
cities have been disposed of, if not set 
at rest, the work can go forward more 
easily.” 

But Baker’s wish was father to the 
thought. Controversy did not end with 
the choice of sites. It took a fresh start 
with the question of who was to build 
the sixteen National Army cantonments 
and under what form of contract which, 
on the expectation that it would be 
“equitable,” Snare and other contractors 
for the first cantonments had agreed to 
accept. 

Time could not be spared for com- 
petitive bids wheh the contractors had no 
stable basis in the then fluctuating con- 
ditions of labor and material to estimate 
total amounts, and these could not be 
fixed like the price of steel, copper, or 
wool, or other products of concerns that 
operate with fixed machinery or plant 
Was the work to be distributed piece- 
meal among small contractors or the job 
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| for a whole cantonment given to one 


large firm used to building several sky- 

scrapers at a time, immense tunnels, 

bridges and dams. No such colossal 
| enterprise in building had been under- 
| taken by the Government since the Pan- 
ama Canal, 

The deeper the Munitions Board went 
into the task the more portentous and 
complicated it became. The Board, after 
it had been at work for seven weeks, 
was reminded by Starrett that its com- 
mittees, which had sought to cover every 
form of product, had overlooked certain 
essentials for army cantonments. For 
instance, Starrett wanted a committee to 
start in at once on providing for the 
manufacture of adequate laundry ma- 
chinery. All the million and more sol- 
diers must have their clothes washed. If 
we follow the Munition Board’s meetings 
a little further we find on May 26th that 
the first estimated cost of the canton- 
ments, $60,000,000, was put in the Emer- 
gency Appropriation Bill, then before the 
Congress, was inadequate. Two and a 
| half times that sum would be required 

by the enlarged program. Would the 
Secretary of War take that up with 
Fitzgerald, Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations? It was quite 
important, as all the original sum asked 
for had been contracted for, with no 
cash yet forthcoming, on the expectation 
that the bill would pass. Certainly the 
agreeable Secretary of War would take 
it up with Fitzgerald. This was another 
thing a Secretary of War was for. 

Every site for a National Army en- 
campment must be from eight to twelve 
thousand acres, fairly level, near a rail- 
road, with an adequate water supply in 
prospect. These were not always easily 
available in populous localities. They 
had to be cleared in some cases of young 
forests as well as underbrush. Before the 
army of laborers went into action they 
must have housing, food, and a sewage 
and water system, and railroad spurs 
must be built to bring in the supplies. 
There was a national shortage of plumb- 
ing material. In want of sufficient iron 
pipes, red wood pipes were rushed from 
the Pacific Coast. 

And what was to be the equitable pay- 
ment? Contractors had been used to a 
cost-plus system. This was the simple 
way, the direct way, assuring no delays 
by contractors who found they could 
not bear costs greater than their esti- 
mates. So it was adopted. But no per- 
centage was to surpass a total of $250,- 
000, which would not always yield good 
interest on the capital and overhead 
maintenance of some big concerns. When 
the call was for more action and concen- 
tration in face of the complaint against 
so many boards and committees tumbling 
over one another in Washington, the 
Munitions Board decided that, with 
Baker’s approval, the task of building 
each soldier city, or other great project. 
should go, in the land of mergers, to the 
great contracting organizations. They 
had experienced stafis which were used 
to handling hordes of labor and knew 
the sources of all materia!s. and where to 


turn for assistance when they had been 
used to enterprises of magnitude as their 








regular business. The Army was supreme, 
through the Quartermaster’s Department, 
which assigned Colonel Littell to super- 
vise all building operations according to 
that uniform plan which would make 
every soldier city the duplicate of the 
others. Standardization was another argu- 
ment for one firm to each project. 

Through their Senators and Represen- 
tatives the local contractors were soon 
making their complaints heard that out- 
siders were doing the work which should 
be theirs. As usual, the big fellow had 
crowded the little fellow out; and this 
time the Government was a party to the 
favoritism. 

The Munitions Board in face of the 
bombardment had recourse to a general 
resolution when industrialists, in the pro- 
cess of their education in Washington 
ways, were learning that both resolutions 
and investigation committees could be as 
useful to them in gaining time as to gov- 
ernment executives under pressure. “That 
in cases when one contracting firm stands 
out prominently above all others in any 
district where a cantonment is being 
built, the Board recommends that the 
contract be given to that firm.” Who was 
to decide on the degree of prominence? 
Starrett, Olmsted, and the others of that 
very properly named Emergency Con- 
struction Committee. 

Questions of honor were not limited 
to army codes. Starrett found himself 
in the same situation as Samuel Vauc- 
lain, President of a great locomotive 
works, when he exclaimed: “See here. 
This isn’t right. I’m awarding contracts 
to my own firm.” “But for the same 
price as to others,” he was reassured. 
“Yes!” “And yours is one of the firms 
that can produce the material of which 
it does not seem we can have enough. 
You wouldn't leave it idle, would you?” 

Was Starrett’s own firm, one of the 
dozen great firms equipped for the task, 
to be awarded a contract for a canton- 
ment? He did not see that as quite 
proper, while his partners and their sub- 
ordinates might complain that they were 
not utilized for the “bit” for which they 
were specifically trained. The Munitions 
Board decided that Starrett’s company 
should have one of the cantonments, at 
Yaphank, Long Island, in the region 
where the company’s prominence was 
not disputed by any of its rivals. 

On July 16th the Munitions Board was 
aroused by the cry of a lack of lumber 
from the contractors. No lumber, no 
cantonments on time. Baker would like 
that only less than any infraction of 
his rule that Pershing’s wish was law. 
General Goethals was competing suc- 
cessfully for lumber for his wooden 
ships; but, soldiers first, so the Shipping 
Board yielded. The railroads said if it 
were delivered to them they would take 
the lumber to the cantonment sites. The 
lumber was forthcoming. The Munitions 
Board was reminding the contractors to 
order for more than their immediate 
needs, as Goethals had been doing 

As the lumber was unloaded from the 
cars saws cut it into duplicate parts, 
precisely the same length and shape, 
which were fitted together. The skeleton 
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alike in the thousands of barracks. 
rose one morning and in two days 
the building was completed. Erection 
became as routine as setting up circus 
tents on a vacant lot, or an old com- 
pany of soldiers going into camp; and 
early in September the cantonments were 
ready to welcome the new division gen- 
erals and the officers from the training 
camps, who had an army kind of wel- 
come for the rookies of the draft. 


OOD, shelter, clothes, shoes, and 
blankets for the soldiers, and training 
officers and drilling the new armies were 
normally simple problems, one in expan- 
sion for the civil and the other for the 
military world, compared with another 
problem which, in turn, was not to be 
nearly as difficult as it seemed, as, in this, 
we were to have aid from the Allies in 
return for the aid we were giving them. 
A soldier at bay with his last cartridge 
has ever been the most tragic picture of the 
strength of man become as futile as that 
of a trained swimmer whose arms and 
legs become paralyzed when he strikes 
out for shore from a capsized boat. 

Perfection of drill and discipline was 
of no avail without this modern sword 
and shield. Parents might forgive poor 
food and ragged uniforms, but never lack 
of arms for their sons. At the outset of 
the Civil War the cry from both North 
and South had been for more artillery. 
In the World War Russian slothfulness 
and corruption, which neglected ord- 
nance, formed one of the main factors in 
generating the insane rage of Bolshevist 
retribution on those who had been un- 
true to dynastic trust and autocracy’s 
noblesse oblige. For long months, in 
the supreme handicap of horror, the 
British soldiers in the Ypres salient 
stuck to their shambles under prodigal 
enemy shell-fire, to which their own 
meager artillery could give only feeble 
response. The German Staff, foreseeing 
the barrage, had profited by the lessons 
of the Russo-Japanese war, while the 
French had not, in providing mobile guns 
of heavy calibre and large numbers of 
machine guns. Germany’s masterful pre- 
paredness had not only been in the gen- 
erous sums appropriated but in the way 
they were spent. 

Upon our entry into the war we had 
600,000 of our own excellent Springfield 
rifles. Our little army had one machine 
gun where the Germans had seven for 
an equivalent number of soldiers. It 
utterly lacked heavy mobile artillery, and 
its aviation was inadequate for one-half 
of its numbers. 

We had no great private plants for 
making ordnance, under governmental 
patronage, such as the Creusot in France 
and Krupp in Germany. Our rifles and 
guns were turned out by our little gov- 
ernment arsenals whose capacity was not 
enough to arm completely a million men 
for action in France inside of five years. 
Obviously, their capacity must be in- 


creased; and private p!ants come to their 
aid. 

Building cantonments was quite an 
inexpensive business compared to mak- 
ing artillery. The major portion of the 
first great emergency appropriation was 
for ordnance. Brigadier General William 
Crozier had been Chief of Ordnance for 
thirteen years. No bureau chief had had 
such long tenure as this master of 
world of complicated mechanical tech- 
nique whose mysteries were hedged off 
from the civilian. He had been at log- 
gerheads with Leonard Wood when Wood 
was Chief of Staff. Wood said that Croz- 
ier’s standard was excellence of anything 
as a mechanical device without refer- 
ence to its serviceability in the field. 

Just before the Russo-Japanese war, 
when theoretical opinion held that the 
latest arms of precision would prevent 
soldiers ever coming to close quarters, 
Crozier, with a view to lightening the 
soldiers’ load, had improvised a combi- 
nation ramrod-bayonet for the rifle. It 
would penetrate a board and a human 
abdomen but, when official eye-witnesses 
of the Russo-Japanese battles reported 
frequent bayonet clashes, it became evi- 
dent that no soldier would feel much 
confidence in a ramrod against an adver- 
sary’s sharp, stabbing blade. Between 
the Russo-Japanese and the World War, 
it may be mentioned, the theorists had 
again become convinced that the latest 
types of machine guns and rapid fire 
artillery would certainly keep armies at 
least half a mile apart. In six weeks after 
the World War began the trenches were 
not infrequently within fifty yards of 
each other and sometimes as close as ten. 
This was another subject for grim com- 
ment of the line about the difference 
between swivel-chair theory and battle 
practice when the call was to hasten the 
production of hand-grenades. 

Crozier, who was now sixty-two, had 
had ample time to develop certain ani- 
mosities in the Army. Beyond this, the 
Congressional committees were wont to 
complain that he was always trying to 
use money for something other than the 
object for which it had been specifically 
appropriated. The obvious explanation. 
which made Congressional committees 
no more receptive, was that no Con- 
gressman could be expected to under- 
stand the technique of ordnance. Con- 
sidering the arrears of irritations, it was 
found that when the ordnance bureau 
was asking for sums into the billions 
after the war began it were better for a 
General Staff officer, or Baker himself, 
to make the representations of the bu- 
reau’s needs to the sceptical Congres- 
sional committees. 

Crozier had had also to take the un- 
popular side against Leonard Wood in 
the prolonged Lewis machine gun con- 
troversy which was one of the legacies 
awaiting Baker when he became Secre- 
tary of War. It was said that the num- 
ber of words fired in this controversy, if 
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each had been a enn would have 
supplied the ammunition for a day’s fir- 
ing by a machine gun battalion in the 
battle of the Meuse-Argonne. 

Boards had palavered for many years 
as to which was the best machine gun 
for us to adopt. Boards cost Congress no 
funds, and machine guns did. Finally, 
after the meager appropriations won in 

| the summer of 1916, a board decided to 
adopt four different makes of machine 
guns. Baker, who had started in with 
all to learn, concluded that he knew 
enough by this time to understand the 
confusion in action as the result, and 
bade the board choose one type of light 
and heavy for our little army when 
that was sufficient for the huge French 
and German armies. It finally chose the 
Benet-Mercié, which the line promptly 
concluded it did not like. So Congress- 
men were further justified in their view 
that when army fellows never knew what 
they wanted, why give them appropri- 
a‘trons. 

The protests of Colonel Isaac Lewis, 
a regular army officer, as a wronged in- 
ventor, against his colleagues’ refusal of 
the first model of his gun, must have 
some attention in this narrative as one 
of the scandals of the time. When he 
offered his gun, free of royalty, to his 
own country it was being refused while 
the British, actually at war, were buying 
it as fast as it could be manufactured. 
But the ordnance people answered that 
the British, who were in such crying 
need of machine guns, were buying from 
any source any which were at all prac- 
ticable. Our ordnance board tests had 

| shown that the Lewis jammed oftener 
and was the poorest of all the well-known 
guns under the extensive tests conducted. 
It was described as still in the experi- 
mental stage, much to the indignation of 
Colonel Lewis, in the press and in let- 
ters to the Secretary and President. 

Starting from this background, Cro- 
zier was to devote himself with the 
same assiduous and conscientious atten- 
tion to details in the sudden expansion 
of his business as in peace time when he 
was spending a thousand dollars where 
he was now spending a million: The ord- 
nance bureau, which by the end of 1917 
was to have three thousand officers, had 
only ninety-seven upon our entry into 
the war. 

Crowding around Crozier were the 
masters of a mighty industry who knew 
how to make all the kinds of steel prod- 
ucts from steel rails, bridge material, 
steam shovels, locomotives, gondola cars, 
automobiles, engines, and dynamos, to 
fine edged tools, everything but army 
ordnance. Many were not only used to 
spending millions but to paying dividends 
in millions. Their plants had armies of 
skilled labor compared to the battalion 
in government arsenals. They waited on 
Crozier’s order. 

What things were they expected to 
make and who was to make which? 
Where were the drawings and specifica- 
tions to give them a start on those 
Strange gun forgings, gun recuperators, 

| gun carriages, and all the rest of the 
armament on the lists which were piling 
up on Crozier’s desk. 





But, first of all, we had to decide what 
make of rifles and artillery we were to 
use, French, British or our own, while 
we waited on advice from the Allies who 
wanted us to make up our own minds 
hastily when they had yet not made up 
their own about any common policy. 

Many plants in America were manu- 
facturing munitions for the Allies. As 
they were supplying men actually at the 
front, while we had only recruits three 
thousand miles from the front, their pro- 
duction must continue. The British had 
supplied the funds to Americans to 
build plants for making their British En- 
field rifle in America; they owned the 
machines in the plants. These had lately 
been brought into such enormous pro- 
duction that a total of a million Enfields 
had already been turned out in America. 
Capacity now being beyond any future 
possible needs of their army, the British 
were about to close their American 
plants. Should we take over their plants 
and arm our men with the Enfield? As 
having two rifles with different ammuni- 
tion was impracticable, this meant the 
junking of all our Springfields to which 
our Regulars and Guard were accustomed. 
Leonard Wood favored the Enfield and 
the British artillery. This was wise if 
we were to fight with the British army, 
which was in keeping with his evident 
momentary preference. Our experts ob- 
jected that the rim ammunition of the 
Enfield frequently jammed; and, without 
reference to home pro-British and pro- 
French opinion. the necessities of French 
morale and military wisdom assigned us 
to the French. 

Frank Scott, the Chairman of the 
Munitions Board, who knew the subject, 
found that by a little adaptation the 
Enfield machine could be changed to use 
the rimless cartridge of the Springfield. 
Manufacturers agreed with him that, in 
spite of the delay, we could thus have 
sufficient rifles in time. The next thing 
was to secure all the British machines 
and rifle plants. 

“Make a satisfactory bargain between 
two friendly partners,” the President told 
Scott 

‘Shall we go at this in a little way or 
a big way?” Scott said to Sir Hardman 
Lever. who represented the British in- 
terest. 

“We are involved in large affairs,” was 
the answer, “and my people expect me 
to actina large way. 

The proposition was practically to pay 
the British the cost of the plants and 
machinery. To this E. R. Stettinius, the 
American banker who acted as the Brit- 
ish purchasing agent, agreed. Thus the 
matter was settled across a dinner table 
at a single sitting, and the British would 
have their money as soon as the Emer- 
gency Appropriation Bill was passed 
Joffre had said to use our own rifle if it 
were a good one. 

After it was settled that we were to 
send an expeditionary force, and that it 
was to go with the French, we decided for 
the French artillery. The soixante-quinze 
field gun had been the French glory of 
the war; the 155 had been its worthy 
mate. Gun-making required as much 
delicacy as (Continued on page 58) 
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When Wr. Baker Made War 
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rifle-making, especially the recuperators. 
The recuperator for a 155 had to be 
bored out of a block of steel weighing 
3,875 pounds until it was down to a 
weight of 870 pounds. If a recuper- 
ator failed the gun did not return to 
position, and was out of action. We 
had to wait for the French to send the 
drawings across the sea. As they were 
all in the metric system when they ar- 
rived, they had to be done over in feet 
and inches. 

And machine guns! The French army 
was now using the Benet-Mercié. Our First 
Division was not even to be equipped 
with it when it left for France. When 
one of four or five types of machine 
guns was said to be as good as the others, 
perfectionist regular ambition, seeking 
the best for America, decided on the 
new Browning, which took its name from 
the American inventor, for both light 
and heavy. Meanwhile we had ordered 
20,000 of the Lewis guns as fast as they 
could be made. The last of them could 
not be delivered until June, 1918. And 
the truth of it was that if we did our 
best, in keeping with the program of 
troop shipment decided upon in July, 
when it was evident we must have more 
than a flag-bearing battalion in France, 
we should have three hundred thousand 
troops in France practically unarmed. 

Thus far the Secretary of War seemed 
to have no part at all in ordnance prepa- 
ration, and to be inclined to let expert 
routine run its course, which dollar-a- 
year men found so extraordinarily slow. 
Why was he so concerned for the prompt 
raising of any army which could not be 
armed in time? He had assurance of re- 
sults of the same kind which found 
Grant’s army equipped with more can- 
non than he could dispose in line of battle 
in the Wilderness campaign three years 
after the Civil War began when the cry 
for artillery had been fully answered by 
northern plants and the plants of the 
world. Given time and money to pay 
for it, gun-power will increase out of all 
ratio to man-power. When France’s 
limit of man-power had been reached 
and Britain’s was in sight, the French 
ordnance plants, which were started on 
so prodigal a scale early in the war, were 
coming into full production. On the 
Baltic, on which Pershing and his pio- 
neer staff crossed to Europe, another 
board sat on the subject of machine 
guns. It was expeditious. At its head 
was Colonel Clarence Williams, a marked 
man of the Ordnance Department, who, 
after first-hand experience as the Chief 
of Ordnance of the A. E. F., was to suc- 
ceed Crozier. The board adopted the 
French Hotchkiss. As soon as Williams 
reached Paris, he arranged with the 
French for a supply to equip our first 
two divisions, with assurance of more. 

On August 5, 1917, Pershing in a cable 
after his experts had canvassed the ma- 
chine gun situation, said that “the Lewis 
gun was more suitable as an automatic 


rifle.” He referred to a previous cable 
of July 17th in which he had recom- 
mended “three Vickers synchronized and 
three Lewis synchronized on airplanes.” 
The Lewis was not considered practi- 
cable to use on the ground. 

On July 14th, André Tardieu, the 
French High Commissioner in the United 
States, had concluded an agreement by 
which the American Expeditionary Force 
was being supplied by France with light 
and heavy artillery, and enough were 
promised to arm a million men by the 
time they arrived in France. 

Tardieu stated on September 7, 1917: 
“My Government has also proposed to 
General Pershing for the next ten divi- 
sions sent to France, 2,600 machine guns 
thus making a total of 3,340 Hotchkiss 
machine guns firing French ammunition. 

. As you can see the French govern- 
ment is in a position to fulfill all require- 
ments of the United States expeditionary 
forces abroad so far as heavy machine 
guns are concerned.” 

There was another arm which was not 
tied to earth as guns were. “We were 
dealing with a miracle,” as Baker said 
after the war. “The airplane itself was 
too wonderful and too new, too positive 
a denial of previous experience, to brook 
the application of any prudential re- 
straints which wise people know how to 
apply to ordinary industrial and mili- 
tary restraints.” 

The collapse of great expectations, 
which, in other wars, were based on the 
patriotic volunteers springing to arms to 
find that they were a mob and not an 
army, was to be in our aviation program 
which had been the product of imagina- 
tion unfettered by the actual limitations 
of a piece of highly complicated, heavier- 
than-air machinery which rode the air. 
None of the impossibilities demanded of 
the War Department was so extrava- 
gantly, fantastically, and _ gloriously 
American as this. It broke men’s hearts 
and broke reputations. It dethroned the 
reason of sane men who thought that if 
they could fasten wings in place of the 
straps they could lift themselves by their 
bootstraps. The whole story, if taken 
from the beginning, reads now as a com- 
bination of an Arabian Nights’ dream. 
The experimental processes of a modern 
laboratory and the definite processes of 
a modern industrial plant, subject to all 
the stages of war emotion from sky-blue 
optimism of conception to disillusion- 
ment. 

When the World War began only 
eleven years had elapsed since Wilbur 
Wright’s first flight at Kitty Hawk had 
made practical application of the prin- 
ciple of Langley’s plane. By 1908 Wright 
had flown over the grounds at Fort 
Myer in a series of unbroken circles. 
Then Bleriot flew the Channel. By rog10 
speed had attained a mile a minute. 
While the public still regarded flight as 
a wonder yet beyond the realization of 
the average man, the staffs of the Eu- 
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ropean armies recognized it as a new 
mechanical eye to take the place of the 
cavalry in scouting. Where the cavalry 
might only ride around the flanks, if it 
could clear the way, and then ride back, 
this new eye might see the strength of an 
enemy’s lines, the location of his guns, 
the concentration of his troops and the 
movement of his columns on the roads, 
which plotted his plan as clearly as the 
chessmen on the board. 

European armies took over the devel- 
opment of the miracle, subsidized experi- 
ments and manufacture as a matter of 
practical peace time military prepared- 
ness. Each was guarding the secret of 
its program and progress as France had 
guarded that of her soixante-quinze field 
gun, while espionage had a new function 
in trying to iearn aviation secrets of 
rival nations. 

The first American appropriation for 
military aviation was $125,000 in I9Qrr, 
when our Signal Corps asked for $2,000,- 
ooo, three years after Wright’s demon- 
stration at Fort Myer. Already France 
was spending a million a year on avia- 
tion; seventy-two French airplanes were 
in the annual maneuvers while we had 
two out-of-date, single seaters, and four 
aviators in an army game defending 
Connecticut from an enemy landing 
force. Connecticut seemed actually to 
be in so little danger from invasion that 
an increase of aviation appropriations 
had little public appeal even in coast 
towns. The next year it was reduced to 
one hundred thousand. 

Glenn Curtiss had won the Gordon 
Bennett trophy in France in 1909, but 
the French aviators easily won over all 
competitors in the American meeting 
four years later. General George P. 
Scriven, Chief of the Signal Corps, was 
saying, “We have either got to go ahead 
with aviation or stop.” Secretary Garri- 
son of the Wilson administration fol- 
lowed the example of his predecessors in 
the appeal for more funds for aviation. 
In our appropriations for 1914 we were 
fourteenth among the nations. France 
was spending seven million, Russia and 
Germany each three million, Japan one 
million, and the United States one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand dollars. 

Our army by this time had six planes 
and fourteen pilots; France had two 
hundred and sixty planes and one hun- 
dred and seventy-one pilots. France had 
taken the lead in military aviation, not 
so much because of the appeal of flying 
to the French temperament, as the world 
thought, but because aviation was valu- 
able to her military situation. 

As the offensive decision for war would 
come from Berlin rather than Paris, the 
Germans could better afford to wait on 
experimental development before stabiliz- 
ing their own program. In the last budget 
before the War, German appropria- 
tions were jumped to $45,000,000 com- 
pared to France’s $12,000,000, and ours 
to two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars. The Germans were making rapid 
progress in that thoroughness of mate- 
rial and organization which was to dis- 
cover their aviation so well harmonized 
with their army operations when the war 
began. Mean- (Continued on page 60) 
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while Senator McKellar of Tennessee 
was saying that our planes “have proved 
worthless to a very large extent, and we 
are the gainers by not having spent 
much.” 

From 1908 to 1913 only seventy-five 
American officers had applied to become 
pilots. “They see no future in it,” said 
Captain William Mitchell. The few se- 
lected were a gallant band. They thrilled 
the public by their stunts, and altitude, 
and other records, when stunt flying was 
already out of form in the European 
armies who saw that it had no relation to 
teamplay in practical military tactics. 

Our people, as the result of the “stunt 
gymnastics,” thought we had the best 
aviators in the world, as perhaps we had 
for their number, but not in a military 
sense. The stunts may even have de- 
feated their object of air publicity to 
make us air-minded and bring pressure 
to bear on Congress for more liberal al- 
lowances. Our first aero squadron, that 
is a unit in military formation as dis- 
tinct from individual flyers, was not 
formed until December 4, 10913. with 
four planes. On the outbreak of the war, 
when the Signal Corps asked for an 
appropriation of $1,000,000, Secretary 
Garrison reduced it to $400,000, and man- 
aged to get $300,000 from Congress, to 
be spent for the fiscal year 1916. 

When Baker became Secretary of War 
there was a call for planes for Pershing’s 
expedition into Mexico. A flight of 
scouts at dawn, after Villa’s night raid, 
would have located his band, and a 
squadron armed with bombs and another 
with machine guns would have been 
most effective. The former mayor of 
Cleveland, who was having such rapid 
education as Secretary of War, had a 
prompt and pertinent lesson when he 
learned how many flyers would be at 
Pershing’s service. There were eight very 
much out-of-date planes of our first aero 
squadron, under our pioneer pilot, Cap- 
tain B. A. Foulois. All were expended 
in accidents in a month after they arrived 
at the border. The old planes could not 
fly as high as the mountains where the 
Villistas found refuge, as Baker ex- 
plained when he went before Congress 
asking for an immediate emergency ap- 
propriation of half a million dollars for 
aviation. He wanted to buy at once the 
best planes procurable in the United 
States and send them to the border “to 
get the value of testing them under 
actual field conditions.” Congress granted 
him the money. 

As successors to the old expended 
eighty horse power machines twelve new 
160-200 horse power Curtiss planes flew 
thirty thousand miles over desert and 
mountains without a single accident. 
Baker was again before Congress saying 
that the only way to bring our air serv- 
ice up to modern standards was to make 
the most of what our manufacturers had 
learned from European experience and 
give them adequate home support. 


“Europe has very plainly passed us in 
the development of the airplane motor,” 
he said. “All the machines made in this 
country to go abroad are tried out as to 
motor and I-am told that in most cases 
they take out the motor and put in one 
of their own.” 

Congress was hearing still more truths 
from Baker. In all the United States 
had bought fifty-nine planes since the 
original Wright plane. Of these twenty- 
one had been condemned, eleven de- 
stroyed by accidents and, including the 
four at Manila, we had altogether twen- 
ty-three in active service. This was the 
cold fact in spite of all the stunt flying 
of our army aviators that had been 
broadcast in the headlines: 

“The men in the Aviation Corps have 
been almost exclusively comparatively 
young men, very young men indeed, and 
they have been engaged in an art des- 
perate, daredevil, hazardous indeed, 
that they have had an attitude towards 
life and towards themselves that. men 
have who are engaged in an especially 
hazardous service. Being flyers, they have 
had rather a disposition to chafe at the 
restraint and discipline which was made 
for more normal kinds of service, feeling 
that they were not adapted to the regu- 
lations and restrictions of men who were 
not engaged in so unusual an occupation. 
In other words, they had an impatience 
at being controlled by men who did not 
themselves know the business in which 
they were engaged. I do not want to be 
understood to criticize these young men. 
They are pioneering for the army and 
the United States and their exploits are 
superb. 

“The net result of it all is that I am 
going to reorganize the entire Aviation 
Section.” 

There was no trace of gibing in his 
presentation to Congress. His usual gra- 
cious manner was particularly respectful 
to the law-giving power. Reasonable 
men were reasoning together in the face 
of an emergency. His request was a 
result of “the amazing development in 
the European war.” To carry out his 
plans he asked for an adequate appropri- 
ation, and on August 9, 1916, he finally 
received one of thirteen million dollars. 
The flyers took heart as they blinked at 
sO enormous a sum. 

Meanwhile he had begun his organi- 
zation. Colonel George O. Squier, our 
military attaché in London, was sum- 
moned home to take charge of the ex- 
tension of aviation. Squier had early 
won a reputation as a brilliant officer of 
the Signal Corps; he had been one of 
the first passengers with the Wrights: he 
had drawn the specifications for the first 
planes we had bought; as the inventor of 
a new method of rapid telegraphy he was 
known in technic] circles all over the 
world. With this background he was 
hailed as the ideal man for the task. 

By December 11, 1916, he had actu- 
ally available seventy-two machines, and 
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three hundred and two ordered. He was 
before the short session of Congress ask- 
ing for money for next year. It cost 
$50,000 to keep a plane in the air one 
year. We must continue our program. 
But Congress, as we know, adjourned 
without appropriations. Meanwhile, he 
had been made Chief of the Signal Corps, 
with aviation still under his direction. 

Upon the organization late in 1916 of 
the Council of National Defense and its 
Advisory Commission of industrial ex- 
perts, aviation had prompt attention. A 
national aeronautic committee under- 
took bringing the Government and the 
manufacturers together. On March 22, 
1917, less than three weeks before our 
entry into the war, its chairman, Dr. 
Charles D. Walcott, at a joint meeting 
of army and navy officers and manufac- 
turers, said that America had “hardly 
made a beginning” in aviation. 

Only twelve factories were then cap- 
able in any way of making airplanes, and 
these slowly, although we were produc- 
ing more automobiles than all the rest 
of the world. What would be our fullest 
capacity in case we entered the war? 
If we began immediately mobilizing ma- 
terial we could carry out a three-year 
program of three thousand airplanes for 
the fiscal year of 1918, four thousand for 
1919, and five thousand for 1920. The 
opinion of all the pioneer dollar-a-year 
men was a unit that Howard E. Coffin 
should be in charge of aircraft produc- 
tion. Coffin had been the pioneer of 
industrial preparedness and leader of 
the agitation in its behalf. He had sum- 
moned young Walter S. Gifford as his 
adjutant in classifying the war resources 
of America. No one knew auto engines 
better than this automobile manufac- 
turer, president of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers. His boundless energy 
and infectious promoting spirit singu- 
larly suited him to be the champion of 
the new wonder industry. 

General Squier and Admiral D. W. 
Taylor were the army and navy members 
of the new Aircraft Production Board 
of which Coffin was chairman. E. A. 
Deeds, an industrialist, R. L. Montgom- 
ery, financier, and S. D. Waldron, an 
automobile manufacturer, were the other 
members. They began work on the 
three-year program in co-operation with 
the General Staff. We were starting new 
aviation fields, new aviation schools, 
and hastening the manufacture of new 
training planes, after learning all we 
could from the flyers and flying fields of 
Canada. Meanwhile we awaited the ar- 
rival of the Joffre and Balfour missions, 
with their groups of experts, who dis- 
agreed among themselves on this as much 
as on other subjects. 

On May 7th, the French minister of 
war wanted us to send one hundred 
pilots, five hundred mechanics and five 
hundred enlisted men to France. Eng- 
land also opened her flying schools to us. 
So far neither Ally was urging us to any 
impossible program, and each sought to 
attach our aviation units to its army. In 
appealing to Congress for funds soon 
after our entry into the War, Squier said: 

“After this war the armies in general 
will disband or (Continued on page 62) 
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When NG. Baker Made War 


(Continued from page 61) 


shrink, but the Air Service is going to 
stay where it is and go on. It is an asset 
that is going to remain. All we learn in 
this war about aerial navigation will be 
applied to the uses of civilization in the 
peace which follows. It is the one point 
of permanent gain, and that is why this 
country is safe in putting money into it.” 

On May 12th he was given twelve 
million dollars as a special appropriation 
while the Aircraft Production Board was 
talking of a much larger sum as part of 
the general Emergency Appropriation Bill 
which was not to pass for another month 

On May 26th came the startling cable 
from Premier Ribot of France, after the 
French heads of missions had come and 
gone, and Congress was still thinking 
that we should have only to show our 
flag in France: 

“It is desired that in order to co-oper- 
ate with the French aeronautics, the 
American Government should adopt the 
following program: the formation of 
flying corps of 4.500 airplanes—person- 
nel and material included—to be sent to 
the French front during the campaign of 
1918. The total number of pilots, includ- 
ing reserve, should be 5.000, and 50,000 
mechanicians 

“Two thousand planes should be con- 
structed each month as well as 4.000 en- 
gines, by the American factories. That 
is to say that during the first six months 
of 1918, 16,500 planes (of the latest 
type) and 30,000 engines will have to be 
built 

“The French government is anxious to 
know if the American Government ac- 
cepts this proposition, which would al- 
low the Allies to win the supremacy of 
the air.” 

Compared to this the request of Rus- 
sia for the immediate dispatch of more 
planes and pilots than we had in exist- 
ence was quite modest. France had her- 
self, after nearly three years of war 
preparation in manufacture, 1,700 planes 
at the front and 3,000 training planes 
behind the lines. We were expected to 
surpass the entire production of air- 
planes and engines of all the warring 
powers. At the time we had two flying 
fields and three hundred planes of all 
kinds, and less than one hundred trained 
pilots. 

Sixteen thousand, five hundred planes 
of the latest type and 24,000 engines 
from January 1 to July 1, 1918! The 
French premier was anxious to know if 
we accepted his proposition, which was 
as easy to make as that we build fifty 
battle ships and a railroad to the Ama- 
zon in that time. His anxiety came at a 
period when France had fully reckoned 
the costs of the failure of her Spring 
offensive which she knew must be her 
last, and foresaw the collapse of Russia 

In this, as in all other things, it was 
our wish to comply with the request of 
the French government. The President 
had told Joffre that what he wanted we 
would do. Premier Ribot seems to have 


accepted the extreme estimate of Amer- 
ican sky-blue optimism that there was 
nothing America could not do. 

Foulois, for the aviation service, sat 
up night after night in conference with 
all concerned over the estimates. Coffin 
was convinced America was equal to 
Ribot’s program if her spirit were aroused 
and Congress provided enough funds 
Meanwhile, Baker waited as we went on 
with our original program. There was 
enough of chaos to be resolved into 
order without further contributions of 
mixed plans and purposes, and fantastic 
schemes, to endanger the policy of 
strong army, with all branches in proper 
proportion, on which he was so deter- 
mined. And he did not want to make 
the French foolish promises, even at the 
expense of being charged with timidity 
and procrastination. 

General Kuhn, chief of those de- 
tached experts of the War College, in a 
memorandum to his colleagues, thought 
that the interference with the plans “for 
organizing, equipping, training and trans- 
porting a force of one million men to 
the theater of war” might be more than 
anticipated. Even if the aviation pro- 
gram could not be carried out it con- 
stituted ‘‘a project worthy of the United 
States and will inevitably contribute to 
the establishment and maintenance of 
our supremacy.” 

The statesmanship of war! What 
would the public say if the program 
failed, and what would it say if we re- 
fused to grant the wish of our Ally 
France and disaster came? With all the 
Staff, the War College, and the dollar- 
a-year men united, Baker on June 2rtst 
wrote a letter to the President, explain- 
ing the proposed program and advising 
the amount to be asked for was $639,- 
000,000. 

The President gave his assent, and the 
administration as well as the War De- 
partment were behind the bill for the 
stupendous sum which was asked from 
Congress on the heels of its passage, at 
last, of the great Emergency Appropria- 
tion Bill. 

Possibly the most influential speech in 
Congress during the war—at least, it was 
the most dramatic in its effect—was that 
of Representative James R. Mann, Re- 
publican, of Illinois, the veteran minor- 
ity leader, which carried his party with 
him 

The bill for the $639,000,000 was 
passed. After little debate in either 
House it became a law on July 24th. 

Of all the “impossibles” which we 
undertook this was the most daring, 
quixotic, and in some respects magnifi- 
cent, as in a crusader’s faith our ex- 
perts devised the Liberty motor for 
mass production; but the test was to be 
the stern test of war, in a branch which 
was so subject to mechanical changes 
and the variations of human tempera- 
ment 

(To be continued) 
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cations to National Rehabilitation G hte 


/ ABREN TOWNSEND POST of 
WV Fret Springs, Arkansas, issues a 
warning to disabled men not to come to 
Hot Springs expecting to gain imme- 
diate admittance to the Veterans Bureau 
hospital in that resort. “Only emer- 
gency cases—cases in which the appli- 
cant’s life is at stake—will be admitted 
at the hospital unless the case has been 
cleared through the regional office of the 
Veterans Bureau at Little Rock,” writes 
Chalmers E. Precise, Post Service Of- 
ficer. “The waiting list now includes 
375 men. Men from a distance who are 
short of funds will have considerable 
difficulty here while waiting admittance 
to hospital. Our post, with the best of 
intentions, has a hard job taking care of 
needy disabled men from our own section 
and we feel it is not fair that we should 
bear burdens which rightly should be 
borne elsewhere. In certain cases posts 
in other States have sent men here and 
have supplied our outfit with funds with 
which to provide for them. We will do 
our best in such cases. It is best that 
disabled men start for hospital only after 
authorization by the Veterans Bureau 
regional office in the State in which they 
are living.” 


HILE we are unable to conduct a 

general missing persons column, we 
stand ready to assist in locating men 
whose statements are required in support 
of various claims. Queries and responses 
should be directed to the Legion’s Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Committee, 600 
Bond Building, Washington, D. C. The 
committee wants information in the fol- 
lowing cases: 


16TH INF., Co. M, 1st Dtv.—Affidavits from 
Major Boy, or Bowle; Ist Set. KInc; Sgt. 
MALI, Fiust, Wuite, Pit. Sgt. BRABOSCHI, 
Cpls. HAMILTON and Goras, and CARPENTER, 
COLOBANO, BUSON and BUFASELO in support of 
claim of Louis (or Lewis) D®&GASPERIN for dis- 
abilities in Argonne, Oct. 4, 1918. 

Evac. Hosr. No. 17, Viadivostok, Siberia- 
Statement from Capt. Harold W. DINGMAN, 
Med. Corps, to support disability claim of 
Ralph H. WALLER, Hq. Co., 31st Inf. 

U. S. S. OKLAHOMA, in Bantry Bay, Ireland, 
Aug., 1918-—Statements from C. P. O. Doma- 
nick HIGGINS, Master-at-Arms Bob YouNG, 
TAYLOR, Moors (boilermaker), and other mem- 
bers of crew to support claim of Raymond 
Henry WATT, now totally blind as result of 
service disability. 

114TH INF., Co. H, 29TH Driv.- -James Harvey 
THOMPSON, known as “Texas,” needs state- 
ment from dental officer, Lt. SMITH, who knew 
him while he was cook in officers’ mess at 
Jonvelle, France, or other members of com- 
pany who remember his disability. 

M. P., VANCOUVER BARRACKS, WASH., 1918 
Statement from former Captain Paul P. Rowin- 
SON in connection with claim of Frank H. 
Sump, 

AERO Sqprn. No. 612—Ellis C. SPARKMAN 
requires statements from former C. O., A. W. 
NEWHALL, Set. Major James J. DILuoN and 
Captain Paul P. MAGOFFIN in support of dis- 
ability claim. 

146TH F. A., Brry. A—Harley Srarr, died 
Apr. 3, 1928, at San Bernardino County Hosp., 
Calif., of tuberculosis. To establish mother's 
compensation claim, it is necessary to prove 
service connection of disability. Former com- 


rades can assist. 

7TH MARINES, Santiago, Cuba, 1918-1919-— 
Major Georce, C. O. of hospital, Hosp. Appr. 
Stewart O’BykNe of Chicago, C. P,. O. Goorcn, 
Ph. M., U. S. N. and other corpsmen who re- 
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Lagion. 110 Bond Building Washington DC. 


member serious illness of Lt. W. C. MINER, 
Dental Res. 

MosiILe BATHING AND DELOUSING UNITS, 
Tours, France, Oct., 1918, to May, 1919— 
Former member of -this outfit, disabled, re- 
quires statement from Capt. Herbert D. SNy- 
DER, Med. Corps, C. O. 

Base Hosrp., Camp Jackson, S. C., Dec., 1918, 
and Jan., 1919—Doctors, two nurses and col- 
ored orderly who remember Percy R. JACKSON, 
patient who had mumps, flu and hemmorhage 
with severe nose and mouth bleed, and recall 
Capt. (Dr.) E. M. Roseperry of pneumonia 
ward visiting him. 

4TH InF., Co. L—Capt. William C. Boyp and 
men of his outfit who remember Oscar Monroe 
MALUGEN’S illness in Field Hosp. No. 7, Ger- 
many, in June, 1919. 

27TH Coast ArtT., Sup. Co.—Men who re- 
member train wreck at Cabin Creek, West Vir- 
ginia, about Oct. 8, 1918, in which Thomas 
Lester sustained back injuries. Officer in 
charge should remember details and other in- 
jured men could give statements. 

HAYDEN, Jerry W., wants statements from 
ex-members of Q. M. Res. Corps; Propaganda 
Div., G2D, G. H. Q@., operating out! of Chau- 
mont, France; Inf. School at La Valle Bon, 
France, Sept., 1918, and Field Hosp., 82d Div., 
shelled by German artillery Sept. 16, 1918, in 
which six men were killed. Claims drove one- 
legged soldier in ambulance through bombard- 
ment of gas and H. E. shells. 

20TH INF., Co. L, Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
Camp Funston, Kans.—Statements from Pinkie 
CRAIN, Sgt. Bob NELSON, Cpl. CorrMaN, Cpl. 
Keck, Mess Sgt. LaAKe (or LoKE) and other 
men who remember W. L. GRoovER. 

806TH ENGRS., Co. C, 81sT Div.—Statements 
from Capt. Ross, Cpl. Harcrove and Pvt. Co- 
FIELD needed by Charles W. GATLIN. 

104TH AMMUN. TRN., Co. G, 29TH DiIv.— 
Statement from Capt. C. F. DITTMAN regard- 
ing accident in company in which man was 
injured. 

BetciuM CAMP near LeMans, France—State- 
ments from Lt. C. C. McCLune, M. C., or other 
medical officers who remember disability to Pvt. 
George W. DEHL (or DEAHL) between May 2, 
1919, and July 27, 1919. 

U. S. Navy, Charleston, S. C., 1917-1918— 
Statements from Michael LADZINSKI, Max M. 
SmMatTHers, Edwin H. Pitts and J. Parker 
MCMAHON to support disability claim of J. C. 
CHAPPELL, 

89TH Co., TrRANsP. Corps, Le Guentin, 
France, Jan. 1 to July, 1919—Statement from 
medical sergeant on duty at time stated to sup- 
port claim of D. A. CoMsTOCK. 

2p Corps ArT. Park, Co. E—Former mem- 
bers, particularly Sup. Sgt. JEWELL, to support 
disability claim of Albert D. CAUDLAND. 

12TH Co., TRANSP. CorPs—Statements from 
men who remember accident to Frank Reese 
(now deceased), hostler who fell while leaving 
engine near camp of 19th Engrs., at St. 
Nazaire, France, Jan. 3, 1919. Treated at 19th 
Engrs. Camp Infirmary. Widow needs assist- 


ance. 

Ha. Det. TRAINING CENTER, Camp Pike, Ark. 

Former members, including GoopruM, 
MAHNE, SMITH, BRINKMAN and Brooks, who 
remember illness of Joseph J. CLARK, ex-sgt., 
Co. A, 7th Bn. 

U. S. 8S. Lake Daraga—Former members of 
crew, including Joseph ZELENKA, ship's doc- 
tor, who remember disability to Howard C. 
Buiopcett while ship was tied up to Bassens 
Docks near Bordeaux, France. 

110TH Encks., Co. E on Hea. Der., Camp 
Doniphan, Okla.—ist Sgt. DwuNwoopy, Joe 
Lowper and other men who remember transfer 
of William H. BENTHAL to Hq. Det. because 
of rheumatism, about Jan. 1, 1918. 

447TH Reor.,) Brry. C, . A. C.—-Former 
members who remember disability of Gleeron 
(Sammy) FALL and fact that he was in hos- 
pital at Camp de Mailley, France. 

Sup. Trn., Co. E, 3p Div.—All officers, ser- 
geants and orderlies of Base Hosp. at Ft. 
Oglethorpe, Ga., Base Hosp. at Camp Merritt, 
N. J., and U. S. Gen. Hosp. No. 2 at Ft. Me- 
Henry, Md., who knew Sgt. Frederick L. Dir- 
LeY between Aug., 1917, and Dee. 10, 1918, 
who suffered from asthma. Sgt. HILt and 
Edley THOMPSON can help. Aid needed in es- 
tablishing insurance claim of widow of this 
veteran, now deceased. 

U. S. Nav. Trance. Camp, Bremerton, Wash. 

Former sailors who remember injury to 
Thomas A. W. STOHLMANN (plumber and fit- 
ter) at rifle range nine miles from Port 
Orchard. Stohlmann sustained back injury 
while pulline over cut trees on rifle range site. 
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ACCOU NTING 


New Revised Home-Study 
Course Now Ready 
The uncrowded, highly paid 
profession of Accountancy offers 
lous opportunities. Send 
for ‘“‘The Accountant — Who he 
is, Whee —— does, How to become 
one,” and first lesson. Both sent 
free. State age and position. 
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IN ONE 

DAY 
Jesse Davis made 
$66 in one day 
Agents making big 
money everywhere, 
without selling 
Just place device on 
Free Trial. Sells it 
self! Check square 
at bottom of coupon 
for money-making 
plan, 





OW get the Sweetest, Keenest, 
Happiest Shaves of your life 
® pull, serateh or burn— 


Just what you have wanted for 
a device that takes all 
he agony, grief and grouch out of 
Shaves are 


all your 











And no more blade 
Mail coupon below for 3@-day trial 


i. L. RHODES, 


no oblications 


St. Lewis, Me. 





a 


I, L. Rhodes, 7 
1418 Pendleton Ave., Dept. B-415, 
St. Louis, Me. 


Rush full details without obligations. 


State 
>) Piace X in square for money-making plan. 
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Former Plasterer 
Now Earning 
$12,000 a Year 


“When I enrolled with the International Cor- 
respondence Schools, I was a plasterer and I 


didn’t know a thing about blueprints. 


Today 


I have my own comastas business and I am 


able to figure the most di 


cult jobs and exe- 


cute them to the satisfaction of everyone con- 


cerned. 
$15,000 a year. 


for me when I sent in that 

That's a true story of what just one 
Correspondence 
mail brings letters from other ambitious 


International 


My income is between $12,000 and 
It certainly was a lucky day 


I. C. S. coupon.” 

student of the 
done. Every 
men and wo- 


Schools has 


men telling of promotions and increases in salary due 


directly to spare-time study 


One hour a day spent with the I. C. 
will prepare you for suceess in the 


of your own home, 
work you like best. 


S., in the quiet 


Mail foupon fo for r Free B Booklet 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
he Universal Universit; 
on 7576-C, Scranton, Penna. F 
Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of 


your booklet, ““‘Whe 
about the subject befor 


ins and 


Why,” 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


[) Architect 

[) Architectural Draftsman 
Lj Bullding Estimating 

Lj Wood Millworking 
Concrete Builder 
Contractor and Bullder 
Structural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Electrical Engineer 
Electric Wiring 

Electric Lighting 
Welding, Electric and Gas 
Telegraph Engineer 

O) Telephone Work 

|) Mechanical Engineer 

|} Mechanical Draftsman 

|} Patternmaker () Machinist 
Jj Reading Shop Blueprints 
LjCivil Engineer 

|} Highway Engineering 

J Surveying and Mapping 
Gas Engines () Toolmaker 
_] Diesel Engines 

\) Aviation Engines 








Bridge Engineer 
Automobile Work 
Plumbing Steam Fitting 
Heating Ventilation 
Sanitary Engineer 

Sheet Metal Worker 

Steam Engineer 

Marine Engineer 
Refrigeration 

R. R. Locomotives 


Air Brakes 
Train Operation 
R. R. Section Foreman 
it. I. Bridge and Building 
Foreman 
Chemistry (© Pharmacy 
Coal Mining Engineer 
Navigation 
Agriculture 
] Textile Overseer or Supt. 
}Cotton Manufacturing 
] Woolen Manufacturing 
] Fruit Growing Radio 
_} Poultry Farming 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


Business Management 
Industrial Management 
Personnel Management 
Traffic Management 
Accountancy 
Cost Accountant 
LIC. P. Accountant 
Bookkeeping 
) Secretarial Work 
} Spanish OF rench 
o Salesmanship 
CD Advertising 


Business Correspondence 
Lettering Show Cards 
Stenography and Typing 
Complete Commercial 
English O Signs 
Civil Service 

Railway Mail Clerk 
Mail Carrier 

Grade School Subjects 
High School Subjects 
Tilustrating () Cartooning 
Lumber Dealer 


Age. 








Street Address. 
Clty 


Occupation 
if you 


International Correspondence Schoole Canadian, 


eside in Canada, send this coupon to ‘the 


Limited, 


Montreal, Canada 


DIRECT-TO-YOU 
AT NEW LOW PRICES! 


A Genuine Imported 


Browning Gun— 
formerly $61.00 and 
$6550 now only 
$49.75. Either 16- 4 
or 12-gauge. 
Approved by 
sportsmen 


TheONLY 
16-Gauge 
y Automatic 

The LIGHTEST 
3 12-Gauge Automatic 
Our ne-v 36-page Catalog 


tellshowJohnM.Brown- 
ing “harnessed the re- 
Y coil”— whythe 16-gauge is 


. 


as easy to handle asa’™ “20° —_ 
and does the work of a “12”. 
Ask for Catalog 122 


BROWNING Arms Co. 


ate and General > 
ST. Lous, 


OGDEN, UTAH 


mo., U.S.A 
LLBUE 


. BELGIUM 
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THE MESSAGE CENTER 








and full particulars 
which I have marked X: | 
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OHN R. BAKER of North Shore 

Post, Chicago, offers the following in 
response to The Message Center’s re- 
quest for additional anecdotes about 
Newton D. Baker: “Here is the mate 
to Colonel MclIlroy’s story of splashing 
mud on the Secretary of War as pub- 
lished in the November issue. Early in 
1918 I was making an inspection trip in 
a big touring car up in the Advance Sec- 
tor. -.We came to a bottle-neck in the 
road caused by repairs where it was im- 
possible for two cars to pass. No other 
car was in sight so the chauffeur threw 
the car in second and we started in. We 
had gone perhaps 150 feet when a big 
limousine swung around the bend and 
into the other end of the bottle-neck. As 
it turned in I noticed that the occupant 
in the rear seat was a civilian and I sup- 
posed that his driver would back up and 
give us the right of way, but the limou- 
sine kept right on coming. I said to my 
chauffeur, ‘Well, I wonder just who this 
civilian thinks he is? Keep going. 
We'll rank this chap right off the road.’ 
As the other car advanced, four big stars 
loomed up on the windshield and then I 
discovered that the other occupant of 
the tonneau was the C. in C. himself. I 
believe that we still hold the world’s 
record for a quick back-up. As the lim- 
ousine passed us, we got a characteristic 
snappy salute from General Pershing and 
a pleasant bow and smile from the civil- 
ian whom I had proposed to spring a lit- 
tle rank on—Secretary of War Baker. 
A few weeks later I had the pleasure of 
meeting the Secretary personally. It is, 
perhaps, needless to say that during our 
conversation no mention was made of 
my remarks to the chauffeur on the oc- 
casion of our previous meeting.” 


HEN is a cavalryman not a caval- 

ryman? A possible answer might 
be “When he is off his horse.” But E. 
M. Bradley of Kingfisher, Oklahoma, 
thinks different, and as Mr. Bradley is a 
lawyer (not the guard-house variety, but 
a real one) we feel it just at least to pre- 
sent his view of the matter, without get- 
ting ourselves into trouble by saying 
whether we agree with him or not. Here 
it is: “Frederick Palmer, on page 16 of 
the November issue, referring to the Cu- 
ban campaign in 1808, says, in part: ‘By 
the grace of Providence, which seems to 
be the only way to account for the mira- 
cle, if we overlook Spanish shiftlessness. 
the regular infantry, aided by the Rough 
Riders and some of the Guard, took the 
defenses of Santiago,’ etc. This is not 
fair or just to the cavalry division there. 
which consisted of eight troops each of 
the 1st, 3d, 6th, oth, roth and Rough 
Riders, all dismounted, but, most as- 
suredly, not infantry. I served in that 
campaign with B Troop of the First. The 
records of the War Department will show 
that the cavalrymen were very much in 
the thick of it in this campaign. The 
oth Cavalry, colored, as I recollect the 
report made at the time, suffered a loss 


of 97 killed and wounded out of 220 men 
at San Juan Hill. The engagement at 
Las Guasimas was fought by four troops 
each of the 1st and roth and eight troops 
of the Rough Riders.” 


ALLACE C. McGREGOR of Uti- 

ca, New York, asks a question to 
which the answer is, “Mr. McGregor, 
you're right”: “The editorial in the 
November issue of our Monthly I have 
read with interest. However, I am one 
of quite a number who will wish to call 
your attention to one statement in the 
latter part of this article. Reference is 
made to the saying which you have at- 
tributed to Commodore Perry. Is it not 
a fact that the saying ‘Don’t give up the 
ship’ was voiced by the dying Captain 
James Lawrence during the battle be- 
tween the U.S. S. Chesapeake and H. M 
S. Shannon in the War of 1812?” 


ERMAN N. BUNDESEN is a 

foremost authority on contagious 
diseases in general and epidemics in 
particular. Born in Germany forty-eight 
years ago, he was brought to this country 
as an infant. He took his M. D. first at 
Northwestern University in 1909 and 
again in 1911 at the United States Medi- 
cal School. He was a member of the 
Illinois National Guard from 1900 to 
1908 and a first lieutenant, U. S. A., 1909- 
11. He was epidemiologist of the Chi- 
cago Board of Health from 1914 to 1922 
and health commissioner of Chicago from 
1922 to 1927. In the latter year the 
American Public Health Association 
selected him to be its president, and 
the Chicago Daily News gave him its 
annual award of $1,000 for “the most 
beneficial action for humanity by a resi- 
dent of Greater Chicago.” Dr. Bunde- 
sen subsequently ran for coroner of Cook 
County, which includes Chicago, and 
was elected, although most of his ticket 
was beaten. Besides being county cor- 
oner, Dr. Bundesen is health editor of 
the Chicago Daily News, regional con- 
sultant on contagious diseases to the 
United States Veterans Bureau, and a 
member of the Association of Military 
Surgeons of the United States. He has 
six children. 


EFORE the shooting starts, we'd like 

to correct a statement in the No- 
vember issue of the Monthly that Joyce 
Kilmer served with the 27th Division 
He didn’t. It was with the 42d Division 
that he saw service, in the 165th Infan- 
try, an outfit which in previous wars had 
gained the honored designation, “New 
York’s Fighting Sixty-Ninth.”’ 

The World War record of the famous 
“Fighting Sixty-Ninth,” incidentally, is 
told in “Father Duffy’s Story,” written 
by Francis P. Duffy, the regiment’s 
chaplain during its fighting days. 
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The AMERICAN LEGION Month! 





THE 1931 EMBLEM CATALOG _IS HERE 
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% 
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BIGGER AND BETTER | MAIL THIS 


The American Legion, Emblem Division, 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


The new 1931 emblem catalog 


is literally crammed with new 


ideas and designs. Brand new | § 
merchandise, created for your f | 
{| 
j | 


Please mail my copy of thel931 Emblem Catalog. 


personal use, and all very fairly 
priced. Write for your copy to- 
day. It's free to Legionnaires! f_| 





“LET’S Go!” 


GOING places ... doing things . . . and smoking Camels. All three 


are in the modern tempo. 

Camels, gloriously mild and mellow, retain all the delicate 
fragrance of choicest, sun-ripened tobaccos, through the scientific 
care with which they’re made. There’s life and joy in such a smoke 
...never flat nor over-treated. 


You’re going somewhere when you go with 


(‘AMELS 


© 1931, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 











